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What may we take into the vast forever? 
That marble door 
Admits no fruit of all our long endeavor, 
No fame-wreathed crown we wore, 
No garnered lore. 
What can we bear beyond the unknown portal ? 
No gold, no gains 
Of all our toiling; in the life immortal 
No hoarded wealth remains, 
Nor gilds, nor stains. 
Naked from out that far abyss behind us 
We entered here ; 
No word came with our coming, to remind us 
What wondrous world was near. 
No hope, no fear. 
Into the silent, starless night before us, 
Naked we glide; ’ 
No hand has mapped the constellations o’er us, 
No comrade at our side, 
No chart, no guide, 


Yet fearless toward that midnight black and hollow 
Our footsteps fare ; 
The beckoning of a Father’s hand we follow— 
His love alone is there, 
No curse, no care. 
—Boston Advertiser. 





“HONOR THY FATHER AND THY BROTHER.” 


I think it high time we had a correct translation of 
the fifth commandment. Iam not learned in Hebrew, 
but have no doubt the translators made an error by in 
serting the word “mother,” in the place of “brother,” 
Above, you have unquestionably the true rendering, 
namely, “Honor thy father and thy brother.” As some 
may think lam taking great liberties with this impor- 
tant command, I will give my reasens for making the 
change. 

I think it is pretty generally admitted that if the Bi- 
ble be the word of God, it must be in harmony with the 
laws of uature, which are also his word. Now, has it 
not been shown by learned men that to put women in 
places of honor and trust would be a “retorm against 
nature” ? ‘This being the case, God could not have com- 
manded us to honor our mothers. ‘They are only fit for 
the company of idiots. ‘They should be degraded and in- 
sulted. That this is the order of nature is proved by 
the fact that men so naturally take to the business of 
ridiculing their mothers and sisters. Look into the pub- 
lic journals and see the contemptuous flings at “the 
weaker sex.” That our mothers should desire places of 
honor, and the means of protection, is really laughable. 
Women are nothing. It is Mistress Partington who 
Says the silly things. Mister Partington never utters a 
foolish word. Some persons are trying to honor their 
mothers by a sacrilegious attempt to place in their hands 
that emblem of sovereignty, the ballot, and through that 
to exalt them to places of profitand dignity. But nature 
revolts at it. They are instinctively ridiculed, and made 
the butts of jeers and sareasm! Honor thy mother! 
What a preposterous idea! And how unfortunate that 
the translators of the Bible allowed such an error to 
creep into the ten commandments! 

At another time I will consider the promise of reward 
made to those who honor their fathers and brothers, and 
dishonor and ridicule their mothers and sisters. 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. SetH Hunt. 





THE colored United States Senator from Mississippi, 
Mr. Revels, was entertained at dinner, on the Ist inst., 
by George T. Downing, the colored restaurateur of that 
city, at which forty persons sat down at table, among 
them Senator Wilson, Representative William D, Kelley, 
Mayor Bowen, and several of the elite of the colored so- 
ciety of the capital. ‘Phe new Senator is to have the 


MASS CONVENTION 
— OF THE— 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
New York, May 11 anp 12. 


A Mass Convention for the advocacy of WomMAN 
SUFFRAGE, under the auspices of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION organized in Cleveland, 
Nov. 24, 1869, will be held in the City of New York 
during anniversary week, in STEINWAY HALL, com- 
mencing May 11, 1870, at 10 A.M., and continuing morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 11th and 12th. To 
be followed by a meeting of the Brooklyn Equal Rights 
Association at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on 
the 13th inst., morning, afternoon and evening. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, as President of the AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, will deliver the 
opening address. 

The following eminent advocates of the movement 
have already engaged to address the convention :—Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher, George William Curtis, Julia Ward 
Howe, William Lloyd Garrison, Mary A. Livermore, 
Robert Collyer, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary 
Grew, James B. Bradwell, Celia Burleigh, Rowland Con- 
nor, Mary F. Davis, Stephen 8. Foster, Miriam M. Cole, 
James Freeman Clarke, Rebeéca V. Longley, John White- 
head, Hannah M. Tracy Cutler, Osear Clute, Ada C, 
Bowles, Giles B. Stebbins, Elizabeth K. Churchill, Gil- 
bert Haven. Other distinguished speakers are expected 
and will be announced hereafter, 

The friends of the cause in every State and territory 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the Executive Committee, Dec. 23, 1869. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER, President. 

Myra BRADWELL, Corresponding Secretary. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


We are in the midst of the dust and discomfort of 
March—that sour and shrewish interloper in the family 
of spring months. Its biting winds give an added im- 
petus to the hurry of New York life; an increased sharp- 
ness to tempers already too sharp; a profounder melan- 
choly to those despondent souls to whom the world 
habitually presents itself as “a vale of tears.” In these 
bitter gusts many a frail life-bark goes down; many 
a flickering taper carefully watched through the winter 
is extinguished; many a fair flower is stricken with 
death just as it was putting forth buds of hope in antic- 
ipation of the balmy spring days that seemed so near. 
Thus, ever through the grand orchestra of life and ex- 
perience wails the plaintive minor of human sorrow. 
“Everything of value here is gained through suffering ; 
will the same necessity belaid upon us hereafter?” The 
lesson, even for this life, is a hard one to learn, and some, 
I believe, are incapable of mastering it. I remember a 
brilliant but skeptical literary woman calling on me one 
morning when the mercury stood a little above zero. 
Throwing herself into a chair, she exclaimed, with an 
air that was almost desperate, “I have no respect for 
God!” “What do you mean?” I inquired. “I mean 
that, coming here this morning, Isaw a woman of eighty 
begging, a young girl in the hands of a police officer for 
the commission of a crime, and a little child of fivg 
or six years old in the street without shoes or stockings. 
If God has the power to prevent such things and does 
not, he is unfeeling ; if he lacks the power to prevent 
them, the universe might do as well without him. In 
either case, he does not command my respect.” Anoth- 
er not less startling utterance was from a tender, loving 
soul, keenly alive to beauty, and painfully sensitive to 
every form of suffering. Touching upon this dark prob- 
lem of human woe, so variously manifested in our great 
cities, she said, “I pity God, for he must see all this mis- 
ery, and yet cannot help it without violating the laws 
of his divine order. How dreadful that humanity grows 
so slowly—that it must suffer so much from ignorance 
and undevelopment.” The two utterances seemed to 
me eminently characteristic, not only of the two indi- 
viduals, but of the two classes which they represent, 
But, spite of the bleak winds, the spring is coming. The 
organ-grinders proclaim it, the kites signal it, the boys 
playing marbles incontrovertibly prove it. “Lent is in full 
sigh ;” the church, instead of the opera, is the fashionable 
place of resort, but between morning and evening pray- 
ers is time for attending the opening of the milliners, 
to consult the fashion magazines, and confer with the 
dressmaker. Dress, dress, always dress! Where is the 
prophet among women who will emancipate us from 
the tyranny of clothes? Is she yet born? Ifso, would 
that we knew the Bethlehem of her nativity, that our 
wise women might hasten to bow down before her and 
bless her coming. Not till our dress is more simple, 
healthful and comfortable will it be possible for women 
to compete with men in the world of work, and yet we 
cannot afford to sacrifice the element of beauty. Where 
is the genius who will combine what is needed, and give 
us a dress that will express and not imprison us; of 
which we shall be as unconscious as our souls are of 
our bodies. A dress free from impertinence, that will 
not thrust itself between us and the woman we seek, 
but take its proper place as a secondary and altogether 
subordinate fact. I know of nothing more truly repre- 
sentative of the worst aspects of woman’s character and 
condition at the present day than her dress. It is “a 
thing of shreds and patches,” full of pretense and un- 
reality. It is often composed of the flimsiest materials, 





compliment of a serenade. 





once taken to pieces the work of reconstruction is truly 
for midable; from first to last her dress is without unity 
harmony or completeness. 

“Why does it take you longer to dress than it does 
me,” said an impatient husband, whose morning paper 
lacked its appropriate adjunct—the cup of coffee—waiting 
the wife’s appearance at the breakfast table. “For sev- 
eral very good reasons,” said the wife. “In the first place, 
I have three times as many things to put on as you. I 
know, for I counted them. You have ten pieces, I have 
thirty; yours fasten with buttons, mine with pins; yours 
might be called self-adjusting, while mine need an end- 
less amount of fixing, and then think of the difference 
in our hair.” Here, surely, is food for thought. How 
to simplify dress, how to lessen the cost of living, how 
to make our home-life more enjoyable, and social inter- 
course more rational and satisfactory are important 
questions; questions that are pressing upon us for im- 
mediate solution. The shifting character of alarge pro- 
portion of the homes in our great cities has in it some- 
thing pathetic. Many families move as regularly as the 
year comes round, some alternate between boarding and 
housekeeping, while not a few are mere birds of passage. 
What can children, reared under such circumstances, 
know of the sweet and tender associations that make 
the home a Mecca in after years. 

Strolling up Broadway a few days ago I dropped into 
Marley’s—now Sypher’s. Do any of your readers 
know Marley’s? It isa place filled with the debris of 
homes that have gone to pieces. Not poor people’s 
homes, not the homes of the middle classes, but homes 
abounding in carved wood, satin afd velvet upholstery, 
bronzes and old china, cut glass and silver. Luxurious 
homes, where costly entertainments were given, where 
beauty lingered well pleased before her mirror, commit- 
ting to memory every detail of the charming face and 
figure which by and by she would bestow upon the gay 
company assembled to do her honor. Homes brilliantly 
lighted; festive with music, fragrant with flowers. 
‘Who has dreamed, and anticipated, and planned, in these 
luxurious easy-chairs? What guests have gathered 
about this quaintly carved table, and sipped fragrant 
Mocha from these Sevres cups? What bon mots have 
been uttered, what bright eyes have sparkled with the 
champagne which has filled these dainty beakers of 
Bohemian glass ? 

Here is a great heap of curtains—satin, damask and 
lace; some old and discolored, others nearly new. 
Where are the fair hands that were wont to put them 
aside, and the faces that used to look out from behind 
them? Here is a rosewood crib, with lace curtains, and 
a satin quilt lined with swan’s down. Where is the 
young bird for whom so soft a nest was provided ? 
What untoward wind loosed it from its resting-place 
and drifted it here? Beside it is an expensive work- 
table, carved and inlaid with mother of pearl. It lias 
drawers within drawers, nooks and compartments al- 
most innumerable, and scattered about in them are va- 
rious implements of feminine industry. Ivory spools 
containing some faded embroidery silk, a tatting-shuttle, 
netting and crotchet needles, all elaborately carved. 
But the one thing that makes all the rest pathetic is a 
bit of unfinished embroidery,—apparently the crown of 
an infant’s cap—lying yellow and disculored in one of 
the drawers, with a needle rusted in the last stitch. 
When and by whom was that last stitch taken? Were 
the crib and the work-table related? Did they form 
part of the furniture of some young wife’s room, of 
whose dearest hopes that hand-breadth of needlework 
was the visible token? “AII houses wherein men have 
lived and died are haunted houses,” says the poet, but 
for me a still deeper human interest attaches to the 
manifold belongings by means of which houses are con- 
verted into homes. CELIA BURLEIGH. 

NEw York, March 1, 1870. 


——— ee 


WOMANLY BRAINS. 


It is one of the most appropriate literary facts of the 
e, that the ablest work on “ Intuitive Morals,’—the 
best counter-statement to the utilitarian theory now so 
prevalent,—should have been written by a woman, Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe. It is also an admirable coincidence, 
that the strongest personal influence exercised over the 
leading advocate of the other school, Stuart Mill, should 
have been that ¢f a woman, also, So strong is the in- 
tuitional element in most women, that they make poor 
disciples for any but intuitive philosophy and disinter- 
ested ethics. One must needs wonder if Mr. Mill ever 
convinced his wife that an enlightened selfishness is at 
the basis of our moral actions, or that we only believe 
that two and two make four because we have repeatedly 
noticed that the sum came out that way. 

A work on “Intuitive Intellect,’ to take rank with 
Miss Cobbe’s, is properly due trom a feminine pen. In 
the meantime, it is pleasant to think that the nearest 
approach to it has been made by a writer who is com- 
monly claimed on the other side of the house, and held 
as a devotee of the mere understanding. Nothing in 
Mr. Buckle’s “History of Civilization” seems to me so 
admirable as his address on “the intluence of women on 
the progress of knowledge,” included in the small vol- 
ume of his “Essays.” (New York: Appletons, 1864). In 
this essay he points out that the greatest modern discov- 
eries in science have proceeded from what he calls the 
“deductive,” or womanly quality of intellect, as opposed 
to what he calls the “masculine method” of induction. 


(the analogies and transformation of the different parts 
of the plant and of the vertebrate animal) as instances in 
point; and also those of Newton and Haiiy. In each 
case it was not a slow, logical process, but a sudden flash, 
akin to the quick intuition of a woman, that revolu- 
tionized science. Devotee of the hardest and driest 
forms of science as Buckle himself is, he yet declares 
that we need poetry as much as logic, and must feel as 
much as we argue, and that “the imaginative and emo- 
tional minds of one sex will continue to accelerate the 
great progress, by acting upon and improving the colder 
and harder minds of the other.” And he might have add- 
ed, though he does not, that the highest quality of genius 
in either sex partakes of the attributes of the other. 

Surely, we shall not always rest in the comfortable 
Swedenborgian theory that man represents intellect, and 
woman represents love only. As there is a manly and a 
womanly love, so there is a manly and a womanly intel- 
lect. Those who wish to see how narrow a thing is an 
exclusively masculine type of intellect, should read Mr. 
J.S. Patterson’s essay on “Woman and Science,” in the 
last Radical, after reading Buckle’s essay. AJ! that the 
Englishman recognizes the American ignores; he ar- 
raigns woman at the bar of the understanding, and dis- 
misses her as Sir Isaac Newton is said (fabulously) to 
have dismissed “Paradise Lost,” because she proves 
nothing. With obvious sincerity, and with a blunt con- 
tempt more palatable than flattery, Mr. Patterson con - 
structs a temple of intellect in which Tennyson, and 
Browning, and Hawthorne, can have no possible shrines, 
and then writes above the door, “Let no woman enter 
here.” Well, why should any woman wish to enter it? 
Where Dr. Draper and Herbert Spencer are the only di- 
vinities, she may well be left outside with poet and artist 
and seer. It is those inside who are really the excluded: 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage have almost uni- 
formly maintained that woman’s true development was 
to be found not in being like man, but in exercising her 
proper powers with the same freedom that man pos- 
sesses for his. Suppose a country where men habitually 
eat meat and women do not,—is it ignoring the eternal 
distinction of sex for the woman to ask for a bit of the 
more nourishing food? May she not say, as the impas- 
sioned shipwrecked lovers in “Sir Edward Seaward’s 
Narrative” say, “Beloved of my soul, let us cook a beef- 
steak for our breakfast.” We do not yet quite know 
what intellectual food is best for man, and still less for 
woman; but, in the meantime, O! beloved of my soul, 
let us try a little geometry and Latin. Give a fair chance, 
and the intellect of woman will select its own bill of fare, 
at least as judiciously as man has done,—though that is 
not saying a great deal. 

In one thing, at least, these philosophers who adopt 
for their idols the Eternal Masculine (as Goethe’s Faust 
enthrones “the Eternal Feminine,” die ewige Weibliche), 
show themselves poor observers. Seeing that a woman’s 
mind commonly moves too quick for logic,—usually in 
advance of it, though sometimes off the track,—they 
jump at the conclusion that women are wanting in per- 
sistency and in method. They are “infirm of purpose,” 


cient control of herself to maintain conscious and con- 
sisteht government in her family, cannot be regarded as 
the type of her sex.” Infirmity of purpose? Read 
Thackeray. Women “have no adequate conception of 
the conditions of successful execution, and it cannot be 
imparted to them.” Did Mr. Patterson ever attend a la- 
dies’ fair, on a large scale, or go to a great ball at the 
house of some “queen of society” ? 

For my part, I think women are natural organizers. 
Nothing amazes me more, in the best feminine tempera- 
ments, than the combination of this quick, penetrating, 
airy nature with a purpose so resolute, and such a 
methodical way of doing things. How is it that these 
seemingly impetuous and dependent creatures yet con- 
trive to keep all their real affairs in as good order as 
their wardrobes? Who does not know some delicate 
woman who is the mainspring of a great household ? 
When she is at her post, everything moves like clock- 
work ; when she breaks down but for a day, every wheel 
becomes entangled or grows silent. The rougher active 
ity of her husband, if it enters that sphere-at all, comes in 
only to embarrass,—he knows it, for men, also, have their 
perceptions, and he leaves her supreme inher domain, 
Never early, never late, and never hurried,—never 
strong, and yet of inexhaustible endurance;—supposed, 
perhaps, by her genteel acquaintances, to. concentrate 
her whole soul on her dainty wardrobe,—slie yet puts 
forth daily an amount of administrative ability such as 
might have commanded the army of the Potomac. Who 
does not know such women, whether in some log-cabin 
of the West, or among the luxuries of a city home? 
Alas! for that man who does not know. such,.or,.know- 
ing them, looks elsewhere for “the type of their sex.” 
And if any of us are asked, as Tennyson’s “Princess” 
asks, “What woman taught you this?” we can answer 
as is there written :— ° 
* “Alone,” I said, “from. earlier than I know, 

Immersed. in rich foreshadowings of the world,. 

I loved the woman... . one 

Not learned, save in gracious household ways; 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants; 

Who looked all native to her place, and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon a sphere 

Too gross to tread ; and all male minds perforce 

Swayed to her from. their orbits as they moved, 
And girdled her with music.. Happy he 

With such a mother !: faith in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 








it consists of bits, it is fastened with pins, and a woman 


He instances the discoveries of Goethe in morphology 


Comes easy to him.” T. W. H. 


laments Mr. Patterson. “The woman who retains suffi- . 
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Correspondence. 


THE STATE REFORM SCHOOL OF WISCONSIN. 


The name “Reform, School” has always been associat- 
ed in my mind with thoughts of ignorant, depraved 
children, and has suggested a sort of prison where such 
offenders were confined, and reformed, if possible. I 
made my first visit to one, prepared to be saddened. I 
came away from it thankful that such institutions ex- 
ist; feeling that they are the most important schools in 
the country; wishing that our ordinary public schools 
might copy them in many things, and thus increase 
their usefulness by teaching children to use their hands 
as well.as their brains; and regretting that many child- 
ren who, belonging to wealthy ‘families, are growing 
up, scorning honest work, and fitting themselves to be 
only pests and burdens to society, cannot experience 
a little of the wholesome discipline to be found in them. 

I imagined, in a vague way, that I should see a crowd 
of vicious-looking children, living much like prisoners, 

and met at every turn by a law or rule, compelling or 
forbidding. I fuund a number of fine-looking, neatly- 
dressed boys, governed, apparently, by no law but that 
of kindness, and passing their time in a way more profit- 
able to themselves and the community than any equal 
tnumber of persons in almost any state of society. 

The “State Reform School” at Waukesha, Wis., has 
been in operation during ten years, It has, at present, 
one hundred and seventy-six pupils, thirteen of whom 
are girls. The main building was burned to the ground 
four years since, but was soon rebuilt in a new form— 
the “congregated” being changed to the “family” sys- 
tem, which is more satisfactory. 

Nearly two hundred acres of land belong to the 
school. A large ‘part of it is under cultivation, giving 
employment to many of the boys during the summer 
months, as well as supplying many necessary articles for 
the table. 

We were greeted upon our arrival, at noon, by music 
from a band of sixteen boys who played as if they en- 
joyed it. They have been under instruction but a few 
months; but have already become quite proficient. As 
soon as dinner was over, we started out to inspect the 
various buildings, seven in number. Four of them— 
the new ones—are built of gray stone; the largest is used 
for the superintendent’s family, school-rooms and chap- 
el; the other three, two stories in height, with a base- 
ment, are the “family” buildings, and accommodate 
forty boys each. The basements contain general meet- 
ing or play-rooms, wash-rooms, well furnished with ba- 
sins, and an immense tub sunk in one corner, and store- 
rooms. On the next floor are dining-room, pantry and 
library, and the dormitories in the second story, together 
with the clothes and watchman’s rooms, complete the 
“family” apartments. : 

The families are graded, the best boys belonging to 
number one, the next best to number two, and so on 
down. It is the duty of certain of the boys to attend to 
the tables and pantries. The knives and dishes gave evi- 
dence of more polishing than most mothers would hope 
to obtain from little hands. Most of the plates and cups 
are of pewter, but, in obedience to a suggestion made 
by the Governor some time since, the better boys are 
now allowed table-cloths and china, as a reward for and 
encouragement in good conduct, and to show them, I 
presume, that they are rising in the scale of civilization. 

The little beds are ranged in double rows around the 
sides of the dormitories, like berths in a ship. They 
are made of husks which are frequently renewed. The 
ventilation in these rooms, as well as the school-rgoms, 
is tolerable, and only that. Ventilators are provided, 
but one needs to be told of the fact in order to appreci- 
ate it. The buildings are heated by furnaces. 

The “kitchen building” contains kitchen and laundry, 
, dining-room, tailor and shoe-making shops and dormi- 
.tory. Itis really much too small to be put to these 
many uses, but the present arrangement is only tempo- 
rary. All the cooking for the various families, the su- 
perintendent’s excepted, is done in this building, and 
. the labor reduced in this way so that one woman and 
three or four boy’ are sufficient for its accomplishment. 
The food is carried to the different buildings in large 
boilers. We saw boys working washing-machines, and 
kneading bread. They made wry faces when we asked 
if they liked their work, and seemed much amused at 
eur comments. 

We found the little tailors and shoe-makers sitting upon 
‘their tables and benches, and working busily. Some 
of the seams and button-holes were very creditable, and 
‘the general appearance of neatness was most pleasing. 

Passing a number of boys engaged in demolishing a 
wood-pile,.another group playing, and still another who 
were gazing.admiringly at the “band,” who threatened 
to blow themselves to pieces for our benefit, we took a 

look into the shops where a number of boys were mak- 
ing cane:seats for chairs, brooms and various kinds of 
willow work in the shape of rocking-chairs, workstands 
and baskets. I was astonished at the proficiency to 
which some had attained in this latter branch of work. 
Some of the chairs were very handsome, and a work- 
stand, “built,” as they said, by one of the boys, would be 
an ornament in any room. 
THE GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. 

But we were jmpatient to see the little girls, and, 
promising ourselves another look at the pretty willow- 
work, we again crossed the yard to one of the older 
buildings. Here we found them ina small but com- 
fortable room, the smaller ones sitting in little wicker 
chairs (the only pretty things visible) and knitting so- 
.berly upon eoarse gray stockings. The elder ones were 
sewing on underclothing. We knew that they were 
well cared for, and that it was much better far thein to 
ibe there ‘than in the homes (or streets) whieh they had 
Jeft; but it was hard to keep back the tears when we 
contrasted their sober faces.and quiet ways with those 











of the noisy, merry children at home. There was not a 
picture, or anything attractive to the eye, in thé room, 
and when I asked the little ones about their games they 
said, and the matron verified it, that they had “never 
had any dolls!” They will not be able to say that much 
longer; for we found, upon inquiry, that if dolls were 
given to them they would be allowed to take them Sat- 
urday afternoons! 

Poor little innocents! It makes one sad to think of 
such little lives shut out from home-love and cherish- 
ing! The only one who had been sent there as a pun- 
ishment was a little child who had burned her father’s 
house when she was six years old. Happy child to be 
able to escape trom such protectors! These little girls 
have been admitted here because they had no homes, 
or worse than none. It is probable that they will soon 
be removed to an orphan asylum, or some other more 
appropriate place. 

There is a school-room back of their sitting-room 
where they and some of the smaller boys are taught. 
We were about going in, but were called away, and, 
promising the teacher that we would come again and 
see the “boys’ knitting class,” we returned to one of the 
“homes.” Going into one of the lower rooms we found 
the boys washing, and combing their hair (which oper- 
ation, by the way, is repeated from four to six times 
daily) preparatory to going to the school-room, We 
talked with some of them, and found them bright and 
honest. One poor little fellow happened to be selected 
as a subject for catechising, and was questioned about 
himself and parents until he could endure it no longer, 
—the questioner, of course, being ignorant of the pain 
he was inflicting. The boy’s face became crimson, his 
eyes filled with tears, and, at last, he hurried from the 
room. We learned afterwards that he was the son of 
a woman whom we had seen in prison for murder, 
and that he was brought to the school from jail where 
he had been confined for theft which his father had 
taught him. He is a noble-looking boy, and though at 
first using the most profane language, is one of the most 
promising pupils. 

THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon in listening 
to recitations in the senior and intermediate depart- 
ments. Four hours are devoted to school exercises 
daily, and the boys presented as good an appearance, 
intellectually, as is shown in most common schools. 
There are several colored and mulatto boys, in the 
school, remarkably bright and handsome looking. They 
are treated in every respect like the others. One of 
them is said to be one of the best among the boys. 

I must mention here the arrangement of the school- 
rooms, which are divided by a jointed partition which 
can be removed with slight trouble, so that both rooms 
are converted into one and used for the chapel exer- 
cises. The evening, spent in this room, was filled with 
excellent singing from the boys, conducted by Miss H., 
the daughter of the superintendent, and addresses from 
several of our party. The boys were respectful, atten- 
tive and appreciative, though speeches are no novelty 
to them. One little fellow, unmistakably Irish, atraight- 
ened himself and gave his neighbor a most delighted 
nudge when one of the gentlemen spoke of an Irish 
philanthropist, and the applause which followed the 
words of encouragement was hearty and sincere. 

“After visiting some of the breakfast tables the next 
morning, and taking an especial glance at the boys who 
had china cups, two of our number, who were not near- 
ly ready for departure, took another tour over the whole 
place, visiting the library of very good, though hardly 
sufficient, books; looking into the wardrote where large 
piles of clothes testified to the industry of the little 
workers; talking with the boys in the work-shops and 
grounds, and spending some time with the lady teacher 
who was instructing the younger boys in the art of 
knitting. This class was one of the most interesting 
and amusing in the school, and deserves some notice. 

The little boys-—the youngest six, the eldest not more 
than eleven years old—sat with smiling faces, making 
their needle fly as if for a wager, and evidently delight- 
ed at our visit. The rapidity with which the stockings 
grew was marvellous. Their teacher told us that some 
had knit a large sock in four hours, the time which is 
devoted to knitting daily. The class is made up of 
those children who too young to work in the shops. 
It keeps them out of mischief, and trains their eyes and 
fingers. It seems to me that a class of this kind in our 
public schools would be of great benefit to both scholars 
and mothers. 

Having taken a look into the primary school-roorh, 
where we found the knitters transformed into students, 
and inclined to overwhelm us with offers of books and 
other polite attentions, and filled up the remaining time 
with conversation with the pleasant, motherly matron, 
we prepared, rather unwillingly, for dpparture, and rode 
away to the depot, where we were to take the cars for 
Janesville, the location of the “Blind Asylum,” leaving 
the band playing “Sweet Home,” and wondering if we 
could soon take another family of children into our full 
hearts. 

UNJUST DISCRIMINATION. 

One thing in the institution seemed unjust, though 
the reasons for it may be good. Girls are admitted 
only between the ages of seven and ten years, while 
boys are only required to be under eighteen. No one 


could tell me the reason for this, excepting to suggest | 


that perhaps girls were considered hopeless at ten years! 
I notice that the superintendent, in his report, suggests 
that twelve years shall be the limit for their admission. 
It may be that other institutions in the State furnish to 
girls the opportunities for improvement which are here 
given to boys. It is very certain that if not equally 
needy, they are equally deserving, and that in the pres- 
ent state of society the Legislature owes them even 
more attention than is given to those who are taught to 
be self-supporting and self-governing. B. L. D. 
MADISON, WIS.’ 


| it is simply because the grandmothers put so much of 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Last Friday I sat in the crowded gallery of the Senate 
Chamber, through the last two hours of the debate-on 
the admission of Senator Revels of Mississippi, and 
heard the earnest word of Henry Wilson, the legal soph- 
istry of Stockton (a thin veil which covered, but did 
not conceal his negro hatred), the brief but weighty 
speech of Sumner, and the motions and objections 
which helped or hindered the final and crowning act. 
To check the ripple of applause or murmur of disap- 
proval which had been heard, Vice President Colfax 
spoke in emphatic, yet pleasant manner, urging silence, 
and amidst the quiet and close attention of fifteen hun- 
dred spectators, Henry Wilson led Mr. Revels to the 
Speaker’s desk, and all heard the oath administered and 
responded to, and saw the Seargeant at Arms conduct 
the new Senator to his seat among his peers, as the suc- 
cessor to the place of Jefferson Davis, and the represen- 
tative of ideas, against which his predecessor plotted 
and fought. 

It is not my purpose to describe a scene which will be 
told in thousands of newspapers, and of which no 
description can give full idea, but rather to tell with 
how much force I was impressed that,—leaving out the 
incidents and facts,—the principles of the case, and the 
arguments based on them, applied to woman as well and 
as clearly as to man. 

The admission of Revels seems prophetic,—the signal 
of a great, npward movement opening the way for an- 
other. I wish the barriers of race and sex could have 
been swept away together; but it was not so. Indeed, 
history shows that almost always human progress has 
been by the struggle and victory of one truth after an- 
other, thought and effort gathering around the one 
great question of the hour until it was settled by van- 
quishing the error which had stood against it. But his- 
tory agrees, too, with philosophy in showing that the 
last victory gives vantage ground for the next struggle, 
and helps to make another conquest surer, and another 
onward step more firm and true, The women and 
men of the abolitionists can well say to the black man, 
“As we helped you through evil and good report faith- 
fully to the end, so help us to enfranchisement and 
justice for woman.” Already it is gratifying to know 
that many of the best and ablest colored men and wo- 
men see and feel the justice of such appeal. 

In afew years that Senate Chamber will again be 
crowded with an audience as thoughtful and intelligent, 
as cultured and earnest, as filled the galleries last Friday, 
and some just and generous man, presiding over that 
body of eminent men, will ask respectful silence and 
quiet, while an American woman is qualifled to take her 
seat there. . 

Gentlemen of the Senate, possibly some of you have 
not thought that last Friday prepared the way for the 
entrance of woman, but it is even so; and may many 
of that majority who so corlially welcomed the repre- 
sentative of a race just enfranchised, be in their seats 
to give thankful and reverent welcome to some nobler 
representative of our enfranchised womanhood, 


G. B. STEBBINS. 
WasuIncGTon, D. C., Feb, 28. 











OUR GRANDMOTHERS, 


Gail Hamilton is writing a series of vivacious papers 
in Harper’s Bazar, called “Blotting Papers.” She criti- 
cises the grandmothers of the past in a very sprightly 
and just tashion :— 

It is simply impossible—listen now, I pray, all knights 
of high and low degree, marching along thousandscore 
strong, great-hearted gentlemen singing this song of wo- 
man’s sphericity—it is simply impossible for any wo- 
man to do the whole work of her household, and make 
her life what a woman’s life ought to be. This is a rule 
that admits of no exception and no modification. The 
machinery of the family is so complicated and so exact- 
ing that one woman cannot have the sole charge of it 
without neglecting other and equally important matters, 
The duties which a woman owes to society, and to the 
moral and spiritual part of her household, are just as 
imperative as those which she owes to its physical com- 
fort. And if she alone ministers to the latter the former 
must be neglected, and the latter will hardly be thor- 
oughly accomplished. 

I know all about our noble grandmothers. I have 
heard of them before. Ithink we could run a race with 
them any day. But if we cannot, whose fault is it? 
If the women of to-day are puny, fragile, degenerate, are 
they not the gran@children of their grandmothers—bear- 
ing such constitutions as their grandmothers could | 
transmit? It was the duty of those venerable ladies | 
not only to be strong themselves, but to see to it that 
their children were strong. A sturdy race should leave 
a sturdy race. It was far more their duty to give to 
their children vigorous minds, stalwart bodies, healthy 
nerves, firm principles, than it was to spin and weave 
and make butter and cheese all day. We should have | 
got along just as well with less linen laid up in lavender ; 
and if our grandmothers could only have waited, we 
would have woven them more cloth in a day than their 
hand-looms would turn out in a lifetime. But there is 
no royal road to a healthy manhood and womanhood. 
Nothing less costly than human life goes into the con- 
struction of human life. 

We should have more reason to be grateful to our an- 
cestors if they would have given up their superfluous 
industries, called off their energy from its perishable ob- 
jects, and let more of their soul and strength flow leisure- 
ly in to build up the soul and strength of the generations 
that were to come afterthem. Nobody is o tblame for 
being born weak. If this generation of women is feeble, 
compared with its hardy and laborious grandmothers, 


their vitality, their physical nerve and moral fibre, into 
their work that they had but an insufficient quantity left 
wherewithal to endow their children; and so they 
wrought us evil. 

One would not willingly quarrel with his grandmoth- 
ers. All agree in awarding them praise for heroic quali- 
ties. They fought a good fight—perhaps the best they 
could under the circumstances with their light. We 
would gladly overlook all in their lives that was defective | 
and fasten our eyes only on that which was noble. But’ 
when their fault is distinctly pointed out as their virtue, 
when their necessity is exalted into our ensample, 
when their narrowness is held up to our ambition, we 
must say that it was fault and greed and narrowness, 
grandmother or no grandmother. Indeed, those excel- 
lent gentlewomen no doubt, long before this have seen 





the error of their ways, and, if they could find voice 
would be the first to avow that they did set too great 
store by chests of sheets, and bureaus of blankets, ang 
pillow-cases of stockings, and stacks of provisions; ang 
that if it were given them to live life over again, they 
would endeavor rather to lay up treasure in the bodies 
and brains and hearts of their children, where moth and 
mildew do not corrupt, which time does not dissipate 
nor use destroy, and whereof we stand in sorer need 
than of purple or scarlet or fine-twined linen, 





ANOTHER WOMAN ORATOR. 


About two months since, Hon. Horatio King, formerly 
Postmaster-General, inaugurated, in Washington, a se- 
ries of literary reiinions—hoping to bring together al] 
the leading literateurs and prominent persons, living 
or sojourning in this “city of magnificent distances,” 
About two hundred and fifty have gathered together on 
each occasion ; and the company have been addressed in 
turn by men of prominence in the world of science and 
letters. 

First came Hon. Joseph 8. Wilson, Land Commis- 
sioner; then Hon. J. J. Stewart, of Maryland; then 
Governor C, C. Cox, with his fine, noble and liberal 
ideas on “Female Education ;” then L. A. Gobright, of 
the Associated Press; and on Saturday evening, to 
crown this talented quartette of knowledge and ability, 
a woman orator was announced, in the person of Maria 
A. Stetson, who, | believe, is Massachusetts-born, Dig- 
nified and commanding in appearance, this eloquent 
woman for more than an hour discoursed to her audience 
concerning the “Soul and biographers of Robert Burns,” 
interspersing her lecture with apt recitations, which she 
executed in an admirable manner. All were delighted 
and charmed; and I must own | felt proud of my sex, 
as she closed with congratulations from such men as 
our Massachusetts Washburne and ‘lwichell, Governor 
Cox, Hon: 8. 8. Fisher, Commissioner of Patents; See- 
ond Auditor French, Major B. B. French, and many 
others of like standing. Verily, the day of woman’s 
full redemption draweth nigh; is even now so nigh, 
that only the shadow of the ballot hides the full light of 
her God-given Liberty! 

Isend you this note of our advancement, as I see in 
your admirable JOURNAL a column headed, “What 
Women are Doing;” and I know you will be pleased to 
learn that, in this city, woman is recognized more fully 
as day by day goes by. Sometimes, as in this case, she 
bears the palm equally with, if not over, her male com- 
petitors. L. C. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 28, 1870. 
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A WRITER truly says: “No young lady can be too well 
instructed in anything which will affect the comtort of a 
family. Whatever position in society she occupies, she 
needs a practical knowledge of household duties. She 
may be piaced in such circumstances that it would not 
be necessary for her to perform much domestic labor, 
but on this accoynt she needs no less knowledge than if 
she was obliged to preside personally over the cooking- 
stove and pantry. Indeed, I have thought it more difti- 
cult to direct others, and requires more experience, than 
to do the same work with our own hands. Young peo- 
ple cannot realize the importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of housewifery; but those who have suffered the 
inconvenience and mortification of ignorance can well 
appreciate ‘it. Children should be early indulged in 
their dispositions to bake, and experiment in various 
ways. It is often but a troublesome help that they af- 
ford; but still it is of great advantage to them. I know 
a little girl who, at nine years old, made a loaf of bread 
every week during the winter. Her mother taught her 
how much yeast, salt and flour to use, and she became 
quite an expert baker. Some mothers give their daugh- 
ters the care of housekeeping each a week by turns. It 
seems to me a good arrangement, and a most usefu 
part of their education.” 

SomE Dutch publishers having begun to issue a trans- 
lation eo? Mr. Wilkie Collins’ new serial story, “Man and 
Wife,” now being published in Ilurpems Weekly, a 
correspondence between them and the author has taken 
place. They sent him a number of their magazine con- 
taining the first instalment of the novel, done into 
Dutch, and asked his sanction to their performance. 
Mr. Collins replied, naturally enough, that, on the whole, 
he would prefer being paid for the permission they solic- 
ited. As there is no copyright treaty between Holland 
and England, the Dutchmen decided on not paying any- 
thing. Mr. Collins persevered in his protest against 
their taking a man’s work and not paying him anything 
for it. Nevertheless, they have persevered. The pub- 
lishers, believing that their correspondent was of the 
feminine gender, addressed him as “Madame Wilkie 
Collins.” His reply ran thus: “I avow it with sincere 
regret, but the interests of truth are sacred. The trum- 
pet of fame, gentlemen, has played the wrong tune in 
your ears. I am not the charming person whom you 
suppose me to be. I wear trousers; I have a vote for 
Parliament; I possess a beard; in two dreadful words, 
I am—a man.” 


-—— —---__- —___ _~—peew.---—- -— ——— 


A youn6 English lady, making her first visit to this 
city, assisted in the New Year's receptions at her host’s 
house in Fifth avenue; but, knowing nothing of the 
customs of the country, she asked for instructions as to 
the manner of proceeding. “Oh! you must do just as 
you see us do,” said the ladies of the household. Now 
it happened that the first caller was a brother-in-law of 
the young ladies, and he was rapturously received, 
wished a happy New Year, and affectionately kissed- 


| The young English lady Stood aghast when she thought 


of the hundred or more like receptions which were te 
come, and in which she was to take part. Timely ex- 
planations relieved her from her dilemma, though she 
privately admitted that, strange as the custom seemed 
to her, she had made up her mind to “do at Rome as 
the Romans do.”—N. Y. Evening Post, 
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AMERKAN HOUSEKEEPERS. 

When we take up books of travel, we are often called to 
notice how warm an interest American tourists call forth 
in the people whom they meet. Not only those who 
have service to render, and goods to sell, but fellow-way- 
farers grow more cordial when they know their com- 
panions to be from the “States.” It used to be said that 
French women surpassed all others in the world for 
ready wit, sprightliness and beauty. Now, we have it 
upon first-class authority, that in the highest circles of 
European society the cultivated American lady finds no 
superior. It is even said that in Paris, the paradise 
of modistes, American residents are the best dressed 
women. 

We can well remember the girlish ambitions of thirty 
years ago, and how they were incited. Inthe absence 
of a mother’s notable example, to urge us to read the 
best book of “Advice to Young Ladies” was the utmost 
a father could do to develop an interest and skill in 
feminine employments. One chapter of such a book 
was devoted to the dignity of all those womanly duties 
that make a house homelike. To prove that they were 
not beneath the personal interest and attention of 
wealthy ladies in aristocratic countries, an incident was 
given where a German duchess declined an invitation 
to a dinner party, giving as her excuse, that she was 
needed at home to count and take care of her household 
linen as it came from the laundry. From that time for- 
ward a duchess was to us, not only a lady of education 
and refinement, but an efficient manager, and a person 
of most fastidious habits of order and neatness. 

We should welcome the belief that there are no wo- 
men on earth worthy to be compared with our own coun- 
trywomen. As we sing, ; 

“Before all people East or West, 

I love my countrymen the best,” 
we should be glad to know that our countrywomen 
outrank all others. In the absence of testimony to this 
end we solace ourself with the expectation that, when 
our country grows older, she may be able to pride her- 
self justly in this respect. While we have lived to cor- 
rect our ideas of the beauty and innocence of Anne 
Boleyn and Mary, Queen of Scots, to modify our esti- 
mates of Henry the Lighth, Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
we have realized our childish hope for the wives and 
mothers of America. 

lt we travel on Monday, we may know, from the clean 
garments drying on the bushes beside the poorest shan- 
ty, to the revolving machinery that lifts itself’ in such a 
matter-of-fact way behind more dignified mansions, that 
it is wash-slay all over the land. but the weekly wash, 
as an institution, has no existence abroad. In Germany 
and Holland, we read, the soiled garments of the family 
are hung in the garret till a sutlicient number accumu- 
late to warrant.the hiring of extra labor, at intervals of 
trom three months to twelve, as the linen closet and 
wardrobe are amply or scantily furnished. The Ger- 
man duchess was nut so remarkably self-denying after 
all. She could aflord to stay at home for the press of 
household engagements once or twice a year, without 
showing a tithe of the devotion of the humblest house- 
wite called upon to emulate her, 

Not long ago we listened to two ladies discussing do- 
mestic matters as they saw them abroad. Both had 
travelled widely in Europe, and resided a considerable 
time in several of the capital, cities. They told of sit- 
ting at entertainments by the side of titled ladies from 
ancient tamilies, whose personal cleanliness was below 
the average of our common people. And there were 
niceties ut dress and conveniences to which they had 
always been accustomed, that were unknown among 
ladies to whom they had thought to look tor intorma- 
tion and example. 

As for the immaculate neatness, the thorough thrift 
and perfect working of a first-class American home, it 
was in their opinion rarely to be found in England or 
on the Continent. If in all the world they were to 
search for an accomplished- woman, who thoroughly 
understood and etiiciently controlled the machinery of 
well-ordered housekeeping, they would expect to tind 
the paragon of her species in a New England home. 

Upon this testimony we shall gratefully rely till we go 
abroad ourself, and see with our own eyes that there is 
no housekeeping nicer than that with which we have 
been familiar. F, M. 8. 

MARQUETTE, MICH. 


STRAWS. 


“STRAWS SHOW WHICH WAY THE WIND BLOWS.” 

The petition for Woman Suttrage was recently cireu- 
lated in Mapiewoou. very house was visited, and it 
received the signatures of vi women; being iV per cent. 
of the whole hwnber to whom it was offered.—Boston 
Daily Lraveller, kev. wth. 

The next day, the following comments on the above 
appeared in the Traveller :— P 

MAPLEWOOD “STRAWS.” 

The author of the paragraph in your issue of the 16th 
inst., in reciting the eliects of the “female sutirage” gale 
that has recenuly visited our village, omitted Lo state 
that a Lait dozen hanes of men Were appended to the 
peution, which wouid be about sour per cent. of the 
huber svlicited to sign it. One of those unturtunates, 
in answer to a question from an “incorrigible,” replied 
that he did not know that he was a fuli convert, but 
tuat he would like to see the thing tried; imagining, L 
Suppose, it to be easy enough to repeal the jaw alter 
euactment, if tound objectionable, torgetting that the 
Women would have something to say vn that point in 
such ah event. 

in soliciting the names of the ladies more stress was 
laid upon increased compensation to workingwomen 
than upon universal sulirage, and one of the signers said 
that if she supposed femate suffrage to be ali that was 
aimed at, she would bave withheld her name. 

Lt the proportion of male signers to the whole number 
be the same throughout the State, of which there can 
be but little doubt, it would seem that nothing short of 
a“Kevolution” could accomplish the object. 

In conclusion, the th.:ty per cent., who were found 
Wanting when weighed in the female suttrage balances, 

ave no superiors among the ladies of our beautiful vil- 

e, for wisdom, refinement and modesty. 





Peddlers of green spectacles and blue stockings are 
notified that there is no market for their wares in M. 
UNCONVERTED. 


A well-known citizen of Maplewood sent the following 
rejoinder to the above, but the Traveller declined pub- 
lishing this from'the other side. So we insert it in the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL :— 

MORE “STRAWS” FROM MAPLEWOOD, 

It is not strange, perhaps, that “Unconverted” should 
be unwilling to acknowledge the “signs of the times” in 
regard to the Woman Suffrage movement, or that he 
should claim the wisdom, refinement and modesty, as 
existing par excellence among the thirty per cent. who 
did not sign the petition asking equal suffrage for wo- 
men. 

And we do not choose to sound our own trumpet in 
regard to either of those admirable. qualities, but will 
merely say, that, although a portion of those who refused 
to sign are doubtless as modest and refined as the aver- 
age of those who did sign—yet we are loth to admit that 
they can be as wise on this subject, at least. For we 
have full confidence that the day is not far distant when 
all persons will see that the same reasons which can be 
assigned for giving the ballot to men are just as applica- 
ble and forcible in the case of women. 

In fact, give the reasons which establish the right of 
men to vote, and the right of women to vote is also made 
out. Nothing more is needed. Humanity is in one 
boat. We sink or swim together. Deprive women of a 
voice in any matter which concerns humanity, and men 
suffer as much, and often more than women. To use a 
single illustration where we might use hundreds: Our 
Legislature has been floundering about for several years 
on the question of ‘Temperance. They seem quite una- 
able to frame and pass a prohibitory law. Can any per- 
son of intelligence doubt that if the women had the bal- 
lot there would be an end to this trouble? Certainly 
not. Women are vastly more temperate than men, and 
would at once help us out of this terrible slough if we 
would but give them the chance. We must and shall 
give them the chance. 

As to the small number of male signatures to the pe- 
tition, it is only necgssary to explain that there was no 
systematic effort made to get men to sign it. We had 
no doubt that all good men would be willing to grant 
their mothers, wives and sisters a voice in making the 
laws which govern them, as soon as they should signify 
a desire for such voice. It isa common saying among 
fair minded men, that, if the women wish to vote, they 
have no objections. ‘The petition was circulated chiefly 
by a young girl in the middle of the day when the men 
were absent in Boston, or elsewhere, attending to busi- 
ness; but those who remained were so genial as to sign, 
in several cases, without the least solicitation. And that 
a much larger number of male names could have been 
obtained we have not a doubt. In fact, there were three 
times as many who did sign as “Unconverted” would 
lead the public to believe. 

The profound wit displayed by that last sentence of 
“Unconverted,” it being the only style of argument 
which is left the opposers of Woman Sutlrage—we in 
mercy pass by. We leave it to our opposers, as it will 
serve to indicate their progress in wisdom, in after years, 
and we trust will also show them that they have lost 
nothing of modesty or refinement. 

A few copies of the excellent WoMAN’s' JOURNAL 
have been circulated in Maplewood since the petition 


was passed around, and we know there are now more 


names ready for a similar petition, And we have good 
reason to believe that light is all that is needed to make 
such a revolution in this State as shall secure fair play, 
fair pay and justice to women. 

ONE OF THE CONVERTED. 





HUMAN RIGHTS. 


What are human rights, and why are they not always 
self-evident? Our fathers defined some of them, and 
pronounced their declaration to be self-evident truth. 
Yet the king and parliament did not see it. It was not 
self-evident truth to them. Human rights, whenever 
they conflict with the right of rule, are never self-evie 
dent to the ruling power. The reason isobvious. There 
is no human quality in the love of rule. That love be- 
longs to our uncultivated, natural condition, out of 
which we grow as the tree grows out of the soil. In 
that condition we have no more sense of human rights 
than has the animal. What we can take we have a 
right to take whether it be provinces, merchandise, or 
men and women. We have a right to take and use in 
furtherance of our own ends, whatever or whomsoever 
we have the might to subdue. ‘This is self-evident truth 
to the merely natural man. Human rights to him are 
the rights of conquerors. He is the dogged and persist- 
ent enemy of all other rights. Life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, the inalienable right of all men? 
Absurd! Of all women? Blasphemous! He will 
take up arms against all such iniquitous doctrines as 
these. 

And so there comes war. For God is in human 
rights, and He must needs prevail. Our true life is in 
His image. It is a life of spontaneous freedom, And 
infinite love is committed to the struggle on our part 
toward a realization of that lite. However obstinate 
the contest, therefore, the result cannot be uncertain. 
Every human being is destined eventually to become in- 
vested with every human right. It would be well, there- 
fore, for each one of us, responsible agents in our ppsi- 
tion and degree, to subject our attitude toward any 
given struggle to a critical analysis. Are we opposing 
a human right? Is our opposition wilful or ignorant? 
Is our creed based upon the law of God which holds 
every individual soul responsible, or are we assuming to 
live for another? Having power, are we using it to 
free or tu enslave others? What is our code of morals— 
barbarism or Christian? Do we seek, in other words, to 
rule or to serve? ‘This is the question. 

One who has been long engaged in the struggle for 
the enfranchisement of humanity into a larger and 





truer life through the enfranchisement of woman, often 
feels like abandoning argument, and turning away from 
him who cannot or will not see that the question is just 
as simple as whether or not I have the right to breathe 
God’s air, to work with my hands,or walk with my feet. 
And if, in the nature of things, I have the same rights of 
citizenship as you have, how dare you assume the re- 
sponsibility of denying them to me? How dare you do 
anything but help me to obtain them if I have been de- 
frauded, to exercise them if I am weak or ignorant? 
How dare you be found working against God ? 

I would not be harsh. It is an old story, that of hu- 
man slavery, and we are all more or less implicated in 
its continuance, because all are more or less in bondage 
to a nature lower than the divine one with which we 
are one day to become invested. We are willing to en- 
slave others because we are ourselves enslaved. Herein 
is the secret of the whole matter. “Misery loves com- 
pany,” says the old adage. But this is unworthy. ‘ Hap- 
piness is the true social bond. As we get the better of 
our chief tyrant, self, we rejoice in the freedom of 
others. We believe in it. We work for it. Our lives 
are consecrated to every struggle that has for its end 
that liberty wherewith Christ makes free. 


LypiA FULLER 
WALTHAM, MAss. 





Foreign Correspondence, 
LETTER FROM DRESDEN. 


THE LADIES’ UNION OF GERMANY. 








Frau Louise Otto Peters, in Leipzig, has taken upon 
herself the laborious task of arousing her fair compatri- 
ots from a dreamy state of life, and inciting them to 
labor, and to shake off a dependence which renders 
those who have no husbands to support them, a burden 
to the family and a nuisunce to society. She thinks all 
human beings, male and female, ought to feel that the 
pce they occupy on earth will offer a vacancy when 
death knocks at the door, and that all of us have a task 
to perform, acccording to the talent bestowed on us by 
nature. ‘ 

It is impossible to detail the exertions Mrs. Peters 
makes to advance in the path traced by herself for the 
benetit of others. She is the more to be admired for it, 
as she had not even the support, or the approbation, of 
her own sex,—at least not in the beginning, — and had 
besides to suffer the sneers of the world. 

Moreover, the time she devoted to this task she had 
to take trom her own work as authoress, which gave 
her her only support. 

Mrs. Peters, tormerly Miss Louise Otto, took an ac- 
tive part in the Saxon revolution of 1848. She even 
then sided with the sutfering party, the so-called Dem- 
ocrats, Who numbered amongst them the architect Sem- 
per, Wagner, the composer of Rienzi, and Lohengreen. 
Many years atterwayds she married Mr. Peters, a very 
intelligent and handsome author, of the liberal school, 
who paid for his political principles by years of impris- 
onment, during which time she had to console and sup- 
port hiin. 

She was his wife but for a few years, and when death 
snatched him unawares from her side, and left her a 
bereaved widow, she found consolation in devoting her- 
self to her fellow-sutferers, the female population of the 
educated classes in Germany, whom she found con- 
demned to bondage and poverty. A sterner advocate 
of woman’s rights and women’s wrongs never existed. 
She edited a weekly paper called Die neuen Bahnen, in 
which she put forward her views on this subject. No 
man was permitted to write for this journal, for she 
would not give a chance to the lords of creation to say 
that women could do no earnest work without their 
help. 

‘Yogether with it she began to form a society of ladies 
in Leipzig, where she had resided since her marriage, 
and opened a sort of Sunday-school, or Sunday-even- 
ing-meeting of ladies, who were engaged in teaching, 
or in other employments during the week, who had no 
family and no home, and who needed recreation after 
laborious work. 

Mrs. Peters, conjointly with some friends, devoted her- 
self to the task of elevating the minds of these fair la- 
borers by reading to them, or giving them lectures on 
some subject instructive or entertaining, and in making 
them satistied with their lot. She wished them to be- 
come cheerful workwomen in God’s household, and she 
succeeded. When their number increased, they were 
abie to have a piano, and singing and playing. A small 
library was collected for them, out of which each mem- 
ber could take home the voiume that suited her taste. 

The news of Mrs. Peters’s activities spread, and her 
journal became more and more known. Thus the idea 
became apparent, that the social condition of ladies was 
not altogether what it ought to be; in many towns 

mall societies of ladies were formed, though none of 
Sis prospered as well as the one in Leipzig under the 
immediate superintendence of Mrs. Peters. 

Two years ago she called together the first general 
meeting of ladies, the third of which took place this Oc- 
tober in Capel. 

Mrs. Peters, being the head of all these societies, pre- 
sided, and her faithful helpmeet in Leipzig, Miss Augusta 
Schmidt, a young lady educated in Posen for the voca- 
tion of teacher, and gifted with a great flow of language, 
made the opening speech, in which she explained the 
necessity of these associations of women, stating that 
they must try to obtain by combined effort what indi- 
vidual exertion could not do. Mrs. Peters refrained 
from speaking, except on matters of business, regarding 
the means of the societies. 

Next day Miss Calm, a teacher in Capel, delivered 
a lecture on the position of female teachers,—a theme 
by no means exhausted, for if work is honorable at all, 
most certainly no work can be more honorable than 





that of teaching and developing the young mind. 
Most strange is it, therefore, that in particular those 
young ladies, who enter a family as governess, and 
share, as it were, a mother’s duties, the most sacred 
on earth, should meet with so little respect, while at the 
same time their finished education makes them an ex- 
ample to the daughters of the family. 

Why, in particular, rich Americans entertain that 
sort of contempt for labor of the highest kind, it is dif- 
ficult to say, when we think of Lincoln cutting wood, 
and Grant being a tanner. 

Mrs. Schonwasser next day spoke of the difference 
of living on the produce of labor, as compared to char- 
ity, a theme adapted to the German way of thinking. 
For with us idleness shows high birth, and is the pre- 
rogative of numberless families of noble blood, who pre- 
fer a beggarly existence in one of our thirty-two Ger- 
man courts, to honest labor and independence. But as 
long as we have convents, beggary will be honorable, I 
am afraid. \ 

Mrs. Gutbier spoke last, on the importance of the 
present century, and of a state of ctvilization, which has 
raised women to a standing, where they could demand 
a right before the law. Once thus far advanced, nobody 
could hinder them from going on and obtaining by per- 
severance what justice could no longer withhold, 

All the lectures delivered by these ladies proved to be 
very suggestive, and were well attended. They will 
help to pave the way to success, 

Shortly a meeting will take place in Berlin, where 
these matters again will be discussed; but with quite 
different views and quite another aim. The committee 
in Berlin consists of men, who are appointed by gov- 
ernment to promote industry and have an eye on the 
commonwealth. ,Their interest in the welfare of wo- 
men merely tends to their power to work. They look 
upon them as capital for the state which ought to bear 
an interest. Thus everything conduces to the same end 
here, which is to develop in our young ladies that self- 
reliance and self-regard, which will spare them the deg- 
radation of marrying for the mere sake of subsistence. 


AMELY Borre. 
DRESDEN, SAXONY. 











BEECHER ON “SLOPPING OVER.”—I suppose I do slop 
over sometimes. Well, I never saw a pan full of milk 
that did not slop over. If you do not want any slop- 
ping over, take a pint of milk and put it in a big bucket. 
There will,be no slopping over then. And a man who 
has only a pint of feeling, in an enormous bucket, never ° 
slops over. But if a man is full of feeling, up to the 
very brim, how is he going to carry himself’ without 
spilling over? He cannot help it. There will be drip- 
ping over the edges all the time. And as every flower 
or blade of grass rejoices when the rain falls upon it, 
so every recipient along the way in which a man with 
overflowing generous feeling walks is thankful for his 
bounty. How to carry a nature full of feeling, and ad- 
minister it without making any mistakes, I do not 
know, you do not, nobody does, nobody ever did, 
and nobody ever will; so we must take it and get 
along as best we can. Life is a kind of zig-zag, anyhow ; 
and we are obliged to resort to expedients, and make 
experiments and learn from our blunders, which are in- 
evitable. We find out a great deal more from men’s 
mistakes than from their successes. 


some -- - 

REv. RoBERT COLYER thus describes the well-known 
sculptor, John Rogers, before he became either well- 
known or a sculptor :— 

“More than ten years ago, when we were just begin- 
ning here on the North side, I used to notice in our lit- 
tle meeting a young man whose face attracted me by its 
fine, sweet earnestness and strength. I found, by-and- 
by, that he was working in the oftice of our city survey- 
or, Mr. Greeley, and that he had a talent for modeling 
small figures of an exquisite fidelity to nature. He went 
away very soon to the East, worked for a time, I be- 
lieve, in a machine shop; then I lighted on him making 
copies of bas-reliets in New York tor bread, but carrying 
his way to his purpose at the same time; and then, when 
the war came with its great smiting of the heart, as well 
as the hand, he did things that made all our eyes misty 
to look at them; and John Rogers beéame a household 
name, and his groups a household treasure in thou- 
sands of American homes.” 


THE first manufacturer of buttons in this country was 
Samuel Williston. While he was dragging along as a 
country storekeeper—his eyes having tailed him while 
studying for the ministry—his good wife bethought her 
she could cover by hand the wouden buttons of the time, 
aud thus earn an honest penny. From this time the 
couple advanced in their ambition until they had per- 
tected machinery for covering buttuns—the first em- 
ployed for the purpose in this country. From this 
sprang an immense factory, and then others, until Sam- 
uel Williston made half the buttons of the world, His 
factories are still running at Easthampton, coinimy 
wealth for the proprietors, and known to every dealer 
in buttons the world over. He is now between seventy 
and eighty years of age, is worth 35,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000, and has given $100,000 to Easthampton for a semi- 
nary and for churches, 3200,000 to South Hadley Female 
Seminary, aud $200,000 to Amherst College, besides a 
multitude of lesser gifts. 





oem 


THERE is a small greyhound at Greenfield, who is very 
fond of dolls. The tittle girls in the family of his mas- 
ter son.ctim +s allowed him to carry their dolls around 
the par.or in his mouth, and he went through the oper- 
ation Was,..g his tail with great vigor. One day, an 
older sister made a doll expressly for the greyhound, 
and made him understand that it was his own property. 
At once he ran off and hid it where it could not be 
found. Several days after, seeing the children playing. 
with their dolls, he begged to be let out of the house. 
He went directly to a corner of the yard where he had 
buried his doll like a bone, dug it up, shook it free from 
dirt, and rejoined the group in the house with his pet 
in his mouth, and his tail more active than ever. 





GENERAL LoGAN has introduced into the House of 
Representatives a joint resolution to pay to the widow 
of General Rawlins the balance of bis year’s salary, 
which is all very well. But what about a decent pen- 
sion for the widow of the assassinated Lincoln? When, 
in 1812, Mr. Spencer Perceval, then Prime Minister of 
England, was shot by the assassin Bellingham, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, Parliament promptly 
granted not only an annuity of two thousand pounds per 
annum to his widow, but voted that the sum of fifty 
thousand pounds should be invested for the benefit of 
his children. 
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mr We w will send the Woman’s JOURNAL, and the 
Woman's Advocate, of N. Y., to one address, for $3.50. 

2g The Woman’s JournaAt, and the Woman’s Ad- 
vocate, of Dayton, O., to one address, for $5.00. 

21g The Woman’s JouRNAL, and the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, to one address for $5.00. 

1@ The WomANn’s JouRNAL, and the Nursery, to 
one _ address, for $3.50. 





CANVASSERS ! ! CANVASSERS! ! CANVASSERS! 


We are very desirous to employ immediately, efficient 
and reliable canvassers who shall enter vigorously on 
the work of obtaining subscribers for the WoMmAN’s 
JoURNAL. Active, energetic men and women can do 
well as canvassers for our. paper, as we pay them a liber- 
al percentage for their work. Apply at this office, No. 
3 Tremont Place, or apply by letter to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, 





“ONE OR TWO PL PLAIN WORDS.” x“ 


In a recent article on the w woman's rights movement, 
the New York Nation “iraproved the occasion to say 
one or two plain words to those engaged in this agita- 
tion,” for which it “claimed a respectful hearing.” 

The gist of these “one or two plain words” is this: 
1st. That the social and legal status of Englishwomen 
is one of much greater hardships and inferiority to the 
men, than is that of American women; so that a good 
reason for the agitation exists in England. 2d. That 
the Woman Suffrage movement in England aims to ele- 
vate woman legally and socially, to give her more impor- 
tance in the household and courts, which--such is the 
inference—is not the case inthis country. 3d. That in 
America, on the other hand, the Woman Sutlrage advo- 
eates are “candidates for ofiice,’ and are regarded as 
“possible politicians and statesmen,” and cannot be con- 
sidered at all as reformers, engaged in the elevation of a 
class, or in their emancipation from legal and social 
thraldom. And 4th, that the American Woman Suf- 
frage movement does not promise any new iniusion of 
wisdom, deliberation or value into American polities, 
debauched already to the last degree, and consequent- 
ly “the very best portion of the community” do not fa- 
vor it. 

This pronunciamento of the Nation was not needed 
to render the fact apparent, that the, Nation, superior 
in most respects, yet fails to comprehend the Woman 
Suffrage movement, either in this country or in Eng- 
land. This was well understood before. And having 
“respectfully heard,” and carefully considered, “the one 
or two plain words” of the Nation, we wish to return 
the compliment by saying to the Nation and those of 
its ilk, “one or two plain words” in reply, for which we, 
also, ask “a respectful hearing.” 

1. The Woman Suffrage movement in this country 
and in England are kindred in spirit. The animus is 
the same in both cases, though, of course, from the dif- 
ference in the theories.of government which obtain in 
the two countries, there necessarily arises a difference 
of methods and the movement takes on different phases 
in different localities. American government is based 
on the principles of natural right, on the theory that 
the people are competent to govern themselves. The 
theory of European governments is that the people are 
to be governed, and are not equal to self-government. 
Suffrage is not the right of all menin England, as it is 
in America, the property qualification excluding a large 
proportion of Englishmen from the elective franchise. 
Englishwomen, therefore, like American women, are 
pressing their claims to an equality with men, which is 
the demand of the movement in both countries. English 
women demand a vote, when they possess a property or 
other qualification, which makes a legal voter of an 
Englishman, and this leads, naturally, to effort on 
their part to obtain protection in their property rights. 
American women, like their English sisters, ask only to 
be placed before the law on an equality with American 
men. And, since the ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments has enfranchised every type and 
grade of manhood, and has swept away all qualifications 
of race, color or condition, they demand a strict adher- 
ence to the principles of American government, which 
will place them in a position of equality with men be- 
fore the law and the constitution. So the movement is 
really the same in both countries. Equality with men is 
the point aimed at on both sides the water. 

2. The Woman Suffrage movement is not, therefore, 
in either country, par excellence, a movement for the re- 

. dressing of woman’s wrongs, though this is, and will be, 

an outeome of the movement. Neither is it an anti- 
man movement. Nor yet a movement to give woman 
supremacy over man, or to place her in a position of 
superiority to him. Equality with man before the law 
is the demand of woman, which, under our form of 
government, is only to be obtained by possession of the 
ballot. This,in America, is the symbol of equality—the 
‘svnonyme and guarantee of all rights. It is one means, 
.and a powerful one, towards the enlarging of woman’s 
opportunities, and that inevitable development which 
comes from the sharing of great responsibilities, and the 
assuming of the largest and broadest duties of life. It 
is a lever which will uplift her to a plane of being, 
where she will be compelled to lay aside the “sweet ir- 
responsibility” df grown-up childhood, and to do her 
share of the world’s work—and out of this will come 
‘growth, vigor, wisdom and mental strength. 

3. The Woman Suffrage movement was inevitable, be- 
eause we haye been coming more and more to a practical 
realization of Christianity and woman’s lifting to a 
platform of equality with man is a doctrine of Christi- 
nity. It is taught in the Golden Rule—was car- 





ried out in the life of the divine Pounder of Christian- 
ity—and we have been gradually approaching it, during 
the last eighteen hundred years—every step in human 
advancement bringing us nearer and nearer to it. The 
woman movement is a step forward in the progress of 
the race from barbarism to civilization; and has come 
along naturally in the divine order. We have grown to 
it. Throughout the whole world the awakening of wo- 
man to a larger life than she has yet known, her unea- 
siness, revolt and discontent, are the travail throes that 
precede her birth into a larger, fuller, better life. When 
woman is the cheerfully recognized equal of man, then 
will the two be prepared to go on together in the race of 
life, each the complement of the other, as God has or- 
dained, each the helper of the other. 

4. Nobody claims that Woman Suffrage is to bring 
about the millennium. It is only one means for the el- 
evation of women, and, to our thought, it is the necessa- 
ry firgt step, the initial movement. “Every woman is 
born with a stone on her head,” is a German proverb; 
and, evidently, if she is to stand erect and grow, this de- 
pressing intluence must be removed. And this will be 
done by giving her the ballot. Religion, education and 
freedom—this is the trinity of agencies which are to de- 
velop the perfect man and perfect woman, Enfranchis- 
ing woman in this country, making her man’s equal po- 
litically, gives her freedom. Then religion and culture 
must do their work on both, if the progress of the race 
is to be maintained. 

In the present transition period of women every rea- 
sonable person will expect them to be guilty of follies, 
unwise action, irregularities and absurdities. Consider- 
ing their lack of proper discipline for the new life on 
which they are entering, and their subjection in the 
past, we think their conventions, and papers and 
speeches will compare favorably with those of men, who 
have inherited the advantages of all the ages, who have 
had the benefit of the schools, and the discipline and 
stimulus of the largest untrammelled life. Children 
are compelled to creep before they can walk. And they 
gain strength by creeping, and learn carefulness and 
wisdom by the falls they receive. So will it be with 
woman. Out of her blunders, mistakes and defeats she 
will organize wisdom and success. And to expect wo- 
men to carry forward without mistake or unwisdom the 
reform which seeks their enfranchisement, and conse- 
quently a complete reconstruction of society, an entire 
change in our social, domestic and political economies, 
is to ask of them an impossibility. It is to demand 
that they shall be the infinite superiors of men, and 
prove themselves infallible, and therefore not human. 
They must “work out their own salvation,” and “it is 
God that worketh in them.” This reform is His cause, 
is the cause of right and justice, and that of the whole 
human family. And, 


“Since right is right, as God is God, 
The right is sure to win.” 


If the Nation believes the Woman Suffrage movement 
is sure to succeed, as it asserts, would it not be the part 
of wisdom for it to come to its aid in a manly and help- 
ful spirit, as so many noble men of the present, both 
thinkers and writers, who make a part of the “very best 
portion of community,” are doing? In place of carping 
and cavilling, give us friendly and generous criticism as 
the Springfield Republican and New York Independent 
do. Instead of ex cathedra disapprobation, by the 
wholesale, show us in a fair way, and in good temper, 
in what we have made mistakes, and how we shall 
mend them. Above all, do not misrepresent us, or re- 
sort to the low trick of calling us bad names, when you 
can’t defeat us in argument. Be calm listeners as well 
as lookers-on, A great multitude of editors stand on 
the fence, with eyes and hands uplifted, exclaiming, in 
well-feigned horror, “Oh, these illogical women! How 
they mismanage! How full of unwisdom and absurdity 
they are! How they injure their cause, and keep away 
the best portion of community!” Good people, “make 
your vaunting true,” or cease from a repetition of it. 





POOR CANUTE! 


The world is to be governed—all of it—but wherein 
abides the prerogative of power? Mere assumption of 
sovereignty has ever furnished historic parallels to the 
ridiculous impotency of the Danish usurper. The lord | 
of the land is not sovereign of the seas! Has not the | 
experiment been sufficiently repeated? The coming | 
king cannot imperiously sit upon his solid shore, and 
dictate limits to the surrounding deeps. 








| the teaching of Mr. Abbot’s negations. 


is, indeed, a serious snettene 4 in the last half of the 
nineteenth century; but, for the nonce, consider simply 
how pitiable, what food for infinite laughter! Eng- 
land’s poet-laureate has hinted to the anti-Suffrage 
American Democrats of 1870—a fitting memorial coup- 
let to their great Norse prototype of 1017. 


“Saxons and Normans and Danes are we, 
But all of us Danes in our aping of thee, 
Poor, poor Canute !” 








COMPARISONS. 


All of us have, sometimes, an opportunity of finding 
out why comparisons are said to be odious. A more 
useful and important mental exercise than that of com- 
parison does not exist. We only get on in science, art 
and morals by comparing one authority with another, 
facts with laws, and individual attainment by some 
standard high enough to become a common one. Why, 
then, do people constantly wound us by jarring against 
each other two candidates for the public favor or rever- 
ence? Why do we dread nothing more than that the 
first person we meet shall shriek into our ears, with 
praises of his favorite, disparagement of our own ? 

The reason seems to me something like this. Sup- 
pose that we have several objects of value which a friend 
takes out and assorts for us. We shall not feel uneasy 
if his nice hand shall range these objects side by side, 
and say: “This is so and this is other. My taste pre- 
fers this one, but you may enjoy them all, and so may 
1.” But if he shall sweep off from the shelf those which 
he does not fancy, leaving only the object of his choice 
unbroken, we shall scarcely thank him for so costly a 
vindication of his taste. 

Much of popular criticism takes this direction, pain- 
ing, for the moment, those whose sympathies and aflec- 
tions it disturbs. But the fear of these is misplaced. 
True divinities cannot be broken like false idols, “A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” ‘Those who depreciate 
immortal behuties, imperishable joys, have no reai power 
over them, or over those who feel them. Comparison 
in this form is irreligious, and gives no other instruction 
than that of showing something that should be avoided. 
This prelude hides the remembrance of a comparison at 
once recent and painful. We allude to Mr. Abbot’s 
parallel between Socrates and Jesus,—one which a week 
has given us time to meditate. A treatment of this 
kind, one would suppose, would be as unwelcome to the 
friends of one as to the followers of the other. Why 
should criticism place in opposition two personages 
whose relations, could they have met on earch, must 
have been those of the deepest mutual honor and good- 
will? The doctrines of these two are nearly and inti- 
mately related. Platonism contains a more subtle 
prophecy of Christianity than that of Judaism. The 
life-long efforts of devout hearts, and the nexus of a sud- 
den attainment, stand in a profound and Providential 
relation to each other. In the ordinary routine of ex- 
periment and discovery is found the same succession of 
long periods of endeavor, crowned by some unexpected 
moment of success. Who but Socrates could have been 
Socrates? Those deep musings, those subtle abstrac- 
tions, those homely illustrations, have made their mark 
upon all thought, have become an absolute foundation 
for philosophy, concerning which we may take Christ’s 
words: “Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid.” Not the less has the magic of certain words,— 
“My father, my brother, my neighbor,” accompanied 
by certain acts of filial, fraternal and- neighborly devo- 
tion—suggested to mankind at large a new basis of con- 
sideration and of action upon which our noblest and 
furthest reaching reforms have room to build them- 
selves uncrowded by any sharp corner or narrow limit. 
The anguish of Jesus upon the cross was not so great 
as the anguish which the world would suffer to-day if 
this consummate ideal of beauty, power and wisdom 
could be slain before the eyes of its intellection. Wo- 
manhood, robbed of its dearest achievement, would stand 
again a debtor in the eyes of the centuries. The world 
would say to it: “If thou hast not brought forth this 
divine human, thou hast it yet to bear ;” which, indeed, 
would be, in some sense, a good lesson, since as a fruit 
of society, it is yet to be born. But this was scarcely 
The lesson we 


| derived from them was this: “Let us now go out and 





with one foot upon the land and one upon the sea— 


then can he control both. 

The “coming king” must be amphibious! Any Ca- 
nute, whether ancient Dane or modern democrat, who 
essays to control an alien element, can only be impotent 
and pitiable. But the divinely constituted humanity is 
amphibious ; no, more—it is omnibious, and hence is po- 
tent in government, since it finds nothing alien in its 
own world. This humanity has marked characteristics, 
but none so distinctly pronounced as that its unity is 
composed of separate members, and that “male and fe- 
male created He them.” To this humanity thus cre- 
ated, dominion over the whole world is natural and easy. 
A. governmental power, representing the whole of hu- 
manity, divinely composed of men and women, holds the 
sovereignty of the world. 

But no constituent part can control an alien element. 
Neither men nor women can prescribe Jaws for all or 
each other. Men stubbornly resist this simple solution 
of the problem of governmental power. Let them con- 
fidently seek the political codperation of woman, and no 
longen will they, 

“Dressed in a little brief authority, 


Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


Poor Canute! presumptpously dictating to tidal 
waves their sphere! The audacious impotence of one 
or more LL. D.’s laying down the law for women, and 
a D. D. declaring that “women are not called to govern” 


| Mr. Abbot’s discourse. 


bring some true Christianity in the world. Let us dare 
| to believe as Christ believed, to love as he loved, to 
work as he worked; and let us not dare to do otherwise, 


° | since the ease and remissness of our lives causes our 
He must stand | 


divine Master to be slandered and misunderstood.” 

We have dealt with the spirit, not with the details, of 
But one of the latter must not 
escape our notice. The following of Christ was spoken 
of by him as an act of slavish imitation. Surely, it was 
not so ineculeated by the Master. Every great teacher 
in art has his school, but he does not command his pu- 
pils to copy his pictures. He teaches his method, and 


| instructs them to add to it whatever their individual 





power and experience can furnish. What else is the 
meaning of the five talents added to the other five? In 
like manner Christ assures us of the absolute truth of 
certain principles, but leaves us to build upon them all 
that life can call for and experience supply. 

One word more, our last, shall be about the kingship 
on whose assertion by Christ Mr. Abbot lays such tn- 
friendly emphasis. The other things that we know of 
Christ are not such as to compel us to construe this fea- 
ture of his personality in the poorest and most superficial 
sense that can be given to it. In the days of the New 
Testament, “king” did not mean what it does to-day. 
The popular heart of that period desired the fact of such 
a supreme representation as earnestly as it rejects its 
symbol to-day. “My kingdom is not of this world” isa 
sufficient vindication of the sense in which Christ used 
the word. But his last use of it was in an aspect so 
grand that it makes apology impertinent. “Art thou a 
king?” says the representative of Cwsar, clothed with 
pomp and authority, to the prisoner who, scourged and 





spit upon, is about to suffer a felon’s death, ‘And the 
prisoner, conscious of the true essence of majesty, re 
plies: “I am.” 

Might not He who died in ignominy, eighteen hun. 
dred years ago, for what the world holds dearest to-day, 
might He not, receiving the martyr’s crown, assert the 
unconquerable greatness of soul? Who might, if He 
might not, say to the dark age that persecuted him, and 
to the happier eons which have recognized his benefi- 
cent office: “I am a king.” J. W. 





THE WOMEN IN CAUCUS, AND. AT THE POLLS, 


Hype Park, MAss., March 4, 1870, 

You have heard, through the papers,—the Travellers 
Transcripts, Tribunes, &¢.,—that the women of Hyde 
Park, Mass., are preparing to vote at the coming town 
election. It is even so; and this day our cauctis has 
been held for the nomination of officers. We have 
passed through a political caucus, and do not feel de- 
moralized yet; indeed, I think that some of us feel that 
we know a little more, and can speak a little more firm- 
ly than we ever did before. 

The caucus was held in Methodist Hall, Bragg’s Block, 
and was made up of persons of both sexes to the number 
of about two hundred and fifty,—as many men as wo- 
men being present. It was called to order by Mrs. Nina 
Moore, as Chairman of the nominating committee. Al- 
pheus P. Blake was chosen to preside over the meeting, 
and Mrs. Sara E. Brown, Secretary. 

After a few pleasant preliminary words by the Chair- 
man, the report of the nominating committee was called 
for, and given, containing the list of names of the candi- 
dates for the coming election, The following ticket was 
voted upon by the meeting, and unanimously elected :— 

Selectmen—A. P. Blake, B. F. Radford, Wm. J. Stuart, 
David Perkins, R. W. ‘Turner, Kobert Blaikie, 5. A, 
Bradbury, David L. Davis, Ezra Perkins; Assessors— 
Henry A. Darling, Martin L., Whitcher, C.:\C. Brad- 
bury; Treasurer—Henry 8. Adams; Town Clerk—Hen- 
ry B. Terry; School Committee—Kev. Perley B. Davis, 
Mrs. Sara E. Brown, Mrs. Caroline A. Parrott; Collec- 
tor—Henry A. Rich; Auditors—C. F. Gerry, Waldo F, 
Ward, Horace KR. Cheney; Sealer of Weights and 
Measures — William Heustis; Pound-keeper — Thomas 
French; Fire W ardens—John M. Twitchell, Enoch P, 
Davis, Fergus A. Easton ; Constables—H. A. Rich, H.C, 
Adams, Jerome Mathewson, ‘Thos. French, Nathaniel 
Hibbard, Douglas M. Easton. 

Some good addresses tullowed, by Theodore D. Weld, 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., 5. A. Bradbury, Rev. Mr. Williams, 
Mrs. Brown and others. All women wishing to vote 
upon this occasion were notified to meet at the Hotel 
parlors on election day, at three o'clock P. M., and to go 
from there in a body to the polls. The meeting then 
adjourned, having been most successful, interesting and 
orderly throughout. 

We owe many thanks to a large number of the leading 
and best men of the place tor their support in this cause, 
They have given us their time, their money, and their 
effort, most liberally and heartily. With their brotherly 
aid we have no fears of molestation, or annoyance, in de- 
positing our votes, 

We believe that a demonstration of this kind will 
more strongly and clearly express our desires for justice 
and larger opportunities, than any words or many peti- 
tions can. We simply intend to do what we teel we 
have aright to do. Self respect demands that we take 
our rightful places as citizens of this republic, whether 
that right be recognized or not, and the woman who 
once takes this step, thoughtfully and conscientiously, 
will never allow those rights again to be neglected. The 
ball thus set in motion will roll through all eternity. 

We believe the discipline, educational advantage, and 
moral effect of such initiatory action, will be asenlarging 
and strengthening to woman’s character as if the votes 
were legal and could be counted; the loss is not ours it 
they are not. In fact, it requires a braver spirit to push 
through the narrow path, hedged by thorns of prejudice 
and opposition, than would be needed to walk through 
the opened gates upon the more popular highway. Isay 
these things in answer to such questions, as these: 
“Why will you act when it is but a farce to do so? 
What can you possibly gain by such action ?” 

I cannot close without alluding to what has been done 
for us in this place by Lucy Stone and Mrs, Livermore, 
—women, to whom the women of America cannot pay 
too strong a tribute of affection and gratitude. Lucy 
Stone delivered a lecture here, about two months ago, 
that shook the whole community like a moral earth- 
quake, arousing inquiry, and awakening the dormant 
thoughts of the entire population with an agitation that 
will never subside till woman’s highest hopes are 
realized. 

The subject of Woman Suffrage has since been almost 
the only topic of conversation by every fireside, at every 
social gathering, and at all the sewing-circles of every 
denomination. We gathered in names upon the petition, 
and finally resolved to cast our vote at this next elec- 
tion. 

The evening before the caucus for the nomination of 
our ticket was called to meet, Mrs. Livermore came gut 
and made one of her best and most stirring efforts in fa- 
vor of the cause; she strengthened all feeble resolves, 
steadied all wavering thoughts, and gave a fresh impulse 
to every effort. 

We hope to have a large number of women who will 
be brave enough to go to the polls, on Monday, March 
7th, when the election will come off. I will write you of 
the result after it is over. 


Hype Park, March 7, 1870. 
The town election is over, and the women, fifty in 
number, have cast their ballot, too. Fifty men voted 
their ticket also. They assembled in the Hotel, opposite 
the place of voting, early in the afternoon,—the ladies, 
despite the storm, crowding in with earnest faces and 
resolute spirits. Carriages were sent for those unable to 
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—— 
walk, or who came from a distance, and beautiful bou- 
quets of flowers were presented to the ladies. One large 
and elegant bouquet, from Mr. B, C. Vose, was taken 
apart at the close of the day and distributed among the’ 
ladies, as mementoes of the occasion. 

At five o’clock, a large body of gentlemen came over to 
the Hotel, to escort us to the polls, where a very conven- 
ient place for us to vote had been arranged by them- 
No jibes nor jeers greeted our approach from without, 
Within the hall, the crowd, which was great, kept back, 
leaving the ladies room to pass freely through and out 
again, each depositing her ballot as she passed, in a box 
held to receive it. The first women who entered the 
hall were Mrs. Angelina Weld and Miss Sarah Grimke, 
noble and early pioneers in the cause of woman’s eman- 
cipation, and well known also in the cause of the down- 
trodden negro. 

A few hisses, and a few laughs—soon drowned in loud 
applause—and the thing was done. The gentlemen of 
Hyde Park have set an example to the country, by their 
courteous reception at the polls of the women who there 
expressed their own desire to be represented, as well as 
taxed. ; 

The scene at the Hotel, during the afternoon, was an 
interesting one. Ladies in earnest but quiet conversa- 
tion upon the all absorbing topic ; gentlemen coming and 
going, bringing us news of the progress of affairs at the 
hall over the way; reporters coming in to ask if the la- 
dies really intended to vote—and when they declared 
that the crowd was so great that it would not be possi- 
ble for us to enter, we replied that we were going, and 
could wait till there was room for us, 

One incident near the close was an affecting one. A lit- 
tle after the body of women had deposited their votes, a 
carriage drew up, and an invalid lady, who has been al- 
most continually confined to her room for years, was as- 
sisted out, and supported as she walked through the 
hall and gave in her silent testimony of the undaunted 
spirit within. A few ladies who had already voted ac- 
companied her that she might not be alone, 

The demonstration has been decidedly a successful 
one— although one beardless youth was heard to 
remark that “this was the jirst time women had voted 
in Hyde Park, and it should be the last time.” I can- 
not learn that he is the autocrat of the place, or the ar-, 
biter of the actions of the women here. The thing is 
done, and those women who have once taken this stand, 
will never step down from the platform they have thus 
reached,—reached in their own experience and progres- 
sion, if not in the eyes of the world as yet. 

Some other good results have already followed. One 
man, in consequence of this movement among the wo- 
men, says he will sell his house two thousand dollars 
cheaper than he would have done last week. Another 
will give his away, and a third wishes to die if the wo- 
men are to vote. So, good folks, step in,—we can spare 
them. Shall I speak for the house that is to be given 
away, for your house-hunting Editor? 

. H. C. Moore. 


VERMONT CAMPAIGN. 


During the past week, conventions have been held in 
Brattleboro’ and St. Johnsbury, both of which were large- 
ly attended and awakened great interest. 

Brattleboro’ is a beautiful city of about 5000 inhabi- 
tants, with a romantic situation on the Connecticut riv- 
er. Itis built upon a high plateau, opposite a huge, 
rocky hill, at the base of which the river sweeps in a 
graceful curve. 

The large town hall was crowded both evenings and 
during the afternoon. Rey. Addison Brown, editor of 
the Phwnic, presided, and spoke with force and dignity. 

As a result of this Convention, a call is being circulat- 
ed among the citizens for another meeting at an early 
day to form a WyNDHUAM County WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 

The principal speakers were Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Margaret Campbell, Leo Miller, Elizabeth K. 
Churchill, Rey. Mr. Brigham, of Rutland, Rev. Messrs. 
Exastwood and Brown, of Brattleboro’, Hon. Nathaniel 
White and Armenia S. White, of New Hampshire, were 
present. 

The speakers were hospitably entertained at the Wes- 
selhoeft House, a large hotel finely located and admira- 
bly kept by Dr. and Mrs. Francis. In summer, the town 
is crowded with boarders who find pure air and roman- 
tic rambles among the surrounding hills. 

By invitation we visited Messrs. Estey & Co.’s extensive 
manufactory of melodeons and organs. Here we found 
men and women at work together, and learned with 
Satisfaction that they are paid alike for similar labor. 
Also, that women are encouraged to qualify themselves | 
for the most responsible positions where skill and intel- 
ligence are required. 

Over three hundred tracts were sold,and a hundred 
specimen copies of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL circulated | 
at this Convention. 

On reaching the beautiful town of St. Johnsbury, we | 
were met by A. J. Willard, Esq., who had made efficient 
arrangements and given ample notice. The result was 
a very large and influential convention. The most con- 
Servative and cautious persons in the community gave 
the Woman Suffrage reform a candid hearing, and very | 
generally expressed hearty sympathy and approval. 

The meeting was opened by a brief address by Mr. 
Willard, explanatory of the situation of the question in 
Vermont, the action of the Council of Censors, and the 
formation of the State Woman Suffrage Association. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone then made an effective statement of 
the claim of woman to the ballot, and a convincing ref- 
Uutation of the ordinary objections of opponents. 

After the adjournment of the evening meeting, a 
young Baptist minister, from Barnet, came to the plat- 
form highly indignant at the idea of woman’s claim to 
Political equality. He expressed his agreement with 











Mr. Fulton, and said that these points must be met. 


Being invited to state his objections, he declined, but 
assured us “there were too many Scotchmen in Caledo- 
nia County to allow this’ measure to succeed,—Scotch- 
men didn’t believe in woman’s rights,etc. Upon being 
reminded that John Stuart Mill was a proof to the con- 
trary, he answered, with unspeakable disdain, “Well, he 
don’t live in Barnet!” 

The following day, a large audience were addressed 
by the speakers before named, also by Mr. Ide, of Burke, 
a highly respected and influential young lawyer and a 
teacher in the public schools. 

A graduate of Amherst College rose in the audience, 
and claimed for her the honor of her recent action in 
consenting to admit women to study and graduate on 
equal terms with men. This first step of a New Eng- 
land college in the right direction was heartily applaud- 
ed. The petitions of the friends of woman’s rights in 
Massachusetts to the Legislature to stop supplies of all 
colleges, so long as they remain closed to the daughters 
of the State, were commended to the imitation of the 
people of Vermont, and met the warm approval of the 
audience. 

At the close of the afternoon session, twenty-five gen- 
tlemen and ladies remained, and resolved themselves 
into a committee to obtain signatures to a call fora 
meeting to form a CALEDONIA County WoMAN Sur- 
FRAGE ASSOCIATION. Over three hundred tracts were 
sold, and one hundred copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
distributed, at a single session, and three times that 
number could have been circulated during the conven- 
tion if the supply had held out. Eight hundred more 
tracts were ordered ; and a vigorous canvass of the coun- 
ty will be made. 

Mrs. Margaret Campbell, of Springfield, Mass., made 
a very forcible and telling speech in St. Johnsbury, and 
her services have been secured for a series of twelve 
meetings in the adjoining towns during the coming fort 
night. 

On Thursday evening, Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill and 
Rey. Mr. Brigham spoke in Bellows Falls on Woman 
Suffrage, and on Friday evening, at Springfield, Vermont. 
Next week, Mrs. Churchill begins a series of twelve 
meetings in the northern counties. 

Newman Weeks, of Rutland, is acting as general agent 
during the temporary absence of Albert Clarke, of St. 
Albans. He has engaged efficient local speakers—Rey. 
Mr. Brigham, Mrs. Lancaster, and others—to hold a se- 
ries of meetings in that county, so that at least three 
meetings a day will be held during the coming fortnight 
in different sections of the State. 

In addition to the meetings already noticed, Lucy 
Stone has addressed large audiences at Fairhaven, Cas- 
tleton and Brandon, From a recent letter we make 
the following extracts :— 

“Fairhaven is a pretty and thriving town upon high 
ground overlooking a rushing mountain stream, and is 
noted for its slate quarries. The population is Ameri- 
can, Welsh and Irish. I visited these celebrated quar- 
ries. They are not worked in winter, and are only vast, 
lonely excavations showing an inexhaustible supply of 
the beautiful mineral. But the mills are busy polishing 
and cutting it into mantle-pieces, shelves, tables, brack- 
ets, lamp-stands, and other useful forms. A large and 
attentive assembly gave me a good hearing. All my 
tracts and newspapers were taken, and many more were 
wanted, 

But Fairhaven was peculiarly interesting to me as the 
early home of Miriam M. Cole, now resident in Sidney, 
Ohio, the accomplished editor of the Woman’s Advo- 
cate of Dayton. She is still remembered with pride 
and affection by the companions of her girlhood. 

In Castleton, a small congregation has recently organ- 
ized a free church. The tasteful building contains a 
beautiful pulpit of white native marble. Here I was 
hospitably entertained by the proprietor of the hotel, 
who refused to accept any compensation, and subscribed 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

At Brandon, I had a large gathering and a respectful 
and cordial reception. After I sat down, an opponent 
of Woman Suffrage made some remarks so scurrilous 
and indecent that self-respect prevented me from reply- 
ing. I merely said, ‘My friends, you have heard my ar- 
gument, and you have heard what has followed it. I 
have nothing to add. You can make your own com- 
ments.’ After the meeting many crowded about me to 
thank me for having spoken, and for not having made 
any reply to so unworthy an opponent. L. 8.” 

A growing interest is everywhere manifested among 
the men and women of Vermont. The audiences are 
at first quiet, critical and undemonstrative. Very soon 
they become earnest and sympathetic. The cause of 
Woman Suffrage gains visibly, and is enlisting the best 
classes of society. 

Mr. Poland’s dread of finding himself in “low com- 
pany” is likely soon to be removed. Even conservative 
Mrs. Grundy will soon cease to ejaculate, in response to 


| the pro-slavery divine of Montpelier, “Good Lord, (D. D.) 


deliver us!” and will address an earnest and prayerful 
enquiry to a higher authority than priest or editor, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” H. B. B. 

















WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 
Mary E. Spencer is engrossing clerk in the Iowa 
House of Representatives. 





The old English and Danish ballads are said to have 
been in great part the composition of women. 

The gross receipts of the Camilla Urso festival in San 
Francisco are estimated at $50,000. Camilla Urso was 
the Gilmore of the occasion. 

A new door has recently been opened to women—that 
of ticket agent in the country railroad offices. Several 
roads have adopted the system, and are making the 
change as quietly as possible. 

Mrs. Somerville, the most pleasant and lucid of writ- 
ers on elementary science, is now in her eighty- 








eighth year, and resides in the neighborhood of Genoa, 
in the enjoyment of good health iy mind and body. 

Seven women have been drawn to serve as jurors in 
the territory of Wyoming. They will be quite as apt to 
render righteous verdicts as men — which isn’t saying 
much. What the case on trial was, is not announced. 

Ladies in England are imitating their sisters in Amer- 
ica, and are coming before the public as lecturers, The 
latest foreign mails announce that Mathilda Blird, the 
daughter of Karl Blind, the German political refugee, 
was to deliver a lecture on “Shelley,” in aid of the 
“Church of Progress.” 

The Countess of Flanders, sister-in-law to the king of 
Belgium, is said to possess a remarkable talent for etch- 
ing. She is now employed in producing a series of de- 
signs illustrating De Maistre’s “Voyage Autour de ma 
Chambre.” Royalty seems to be making for itself quite 


a conspicuous position in the field of art as well as of 


literature. 


Turkish newspapers now compare pretty well with 
other European journals. Twenty years ago there was 
but one Turkish newspaper in the whole kingdom, and 
that was an official one. The English, French, and 
even the Italians, have now their journals in Constan- 
oo. Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Rounfanian, Servi- 
an, Bulgarian, Hebrew, and illustrated and comic pa- 
pers are not wanting. A journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of woman appeared not long ago, under the title of 
Progress, and now has a good subscription list.—A mer. 
Bookseller's Guide. 


Miss Dix, who has devoted the greater part of her life 
to improving the condition of the insane, and who suc- 
ceeded in procuring the establishment of nearly twenty 
asylums for this class of unfortunates, while in Raleigh, 
N. C., a few weeks ago, was honored with a reception 
by the State Legislature. She was waited upon by a 
special comnfittee from the Senate, which rose in a 
body upon her entrance. In the House, a recess was 
taken, and the members were severally introduced to 
the distinguished visitor. 


Miss. Nettie Chase, who is quite an artist in the way 
of making fine drawings, has collected nursery rhymes 
in English, French and German, and has illustrated 
them. She entitles the work “Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies,” and it is now in the hands of a friend, being pre- 
pared for publication. She was introduced by Mr. Bur- 
lingame to some of the Japanese embassy while they 
were at Washington, and inquired for nursery rhymes 
in their language. Some very amusing ones were re- 
peated to her, but owing to the difficulty of mastering 
their language, she has been obliged to omit them. 

“Men’s Rights” is the title of Miss Lizzie M. Boyn- 
ton’s new lecture, and is said to be even better than 
any of her former lectures. Miss Boynton demonstrates 
by this lecture that men have always been deprived of 
their rights, inasmuch as the women have ever expect- 
ed of them to do all of the work of the world — the 
preaching, studying, legislating, &c. She says it is time, 
and high time, that this laborious yoke be removed 
from his shoulder, and a portion of it, at least, placed 
upon woman. The lecture is spoken of in terms of 
highest commendation. Miss Boynton has a corner in 
the county paper of Crawfordsville, which she has 
named “The Coming Woman.” She is a vigorous writ- 
er, as she is a brilliant talker. 


Mrs. Darwin, a well known lady in Burlington, Iowa, 
(formerly the wife of Judge Darwin), has been elected 
Professor of logic, rhetoric and English literature in the 
Burlington University. At least we are so informed 
by a paragraph in the Register, Des Moines. We hope 
the gratifying statement is true, for Mrs. Darwin is an 
able and accomplished woman, who has had many years 
of experience as an educator, and who is universally 
known and esteemed in the city in which she resides, 
Few teachers, whether male or female, have a finer nat- 
ural aptitude for their profession than Mrs. Darwin has 
abundantly exhibited. We understand from the Regis- 
ter that the chair she is to fill was lately made vacant 
by the transfer of Prof. Hayhurst, its former incumbent, 
to the department of mathematics. Mrs. Darwin was 
a graduate of Oberlin, and her eldest son graduated a 
year ago from that same Alma Mater. We believe that 
her administration of her professorship will retlect equal 
credit on herself and the university. —Jndependent. 


Much interest was manifested in a trial held in our 
city, South Pass, Colorado, on Wednesday last, not so 
much from the importance of the case as from its novel 
character. It was a prosecution against one of the 
officers of Carter County to recover a fine provided by 
the law making the new county of Sweetwater, in case 
certain officers should fail to deliver over the records of 
their offices to their successors. The praceeding was 
commenced before Mrs. E. Morris, the newly appointed 
and qualified Justice of the Peace, and much interest 
was manifested to witness a judicial proceeding with a 
woman for Judge. The trial was held in the presence 
of a crowded house, and it must be admitted that, in the 
manner of holding court, our Justice might well be 
taken for an example in point of dignity and propriety 
of action and deportment. The case was dismissed by 
Justice Morris, on the ground that she, being the suc- 
cessor of the accused herself, could not, with propriety, 
try the case, as being a party interested. This, whether 
technically correct or not, shows a delicacy of feeling, 
in regard to the rights of others, very creditable to the 
head and heart of our new official, and which is emi- 
nently worthy of imitation.—South Pass (Col.) News. 





Tux Piano used at the concert of the Lowell Choral Society, 

‘eb. 22d, was an Orchestral Grand, kindly loaned by the makers, 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., Boston, and most capitally did it 
subserve the purpose for which it is designed. This instrument is 
a recent and very great improvement upon the ‘concert grand,” 
so called, and the case, instead of being hollowed out on one side, 
is made nearly straight, so that both sides are alike. This gives 
one-third more sounding-board than has been before attained. 
The power or the instrument, as shown in Huntington Hall, on 
the full accompaniment of the choruses, was immense and ample, 
while its equally delicate, sweet, liquid and yet brilliant tones, as 
displayed in the solo accompaniments, and the prompt response 
to the touch of the pianist, have never to our knowledge been sur- 
passed. This instrument more completely supplied the place of an 
orchestra, and more fully sustained this great chorus than we 
should have imagined poss‘ble. Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have 
reached a point in the conception and manufacture o¢ this instru- 
ment in a greet degree obviating what has been before deemed al- 
most an absolute necessity, viz: an orchestra for chorus purposes, 
which cannot fail to place this firin in the very front rank of piano- 
forte manufacturers in this country.—L well Daily Courier. 








TWO NEW BOOKS. 


I. SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


By RaLpu Wacpo Emerson. lvol. 16mo. Uniform with Em- 
erson’s Works. 32.00. ° 








CONTENTS: 
Society AND SOLITUDE. Works anv Days. 
CIVILIZATION, Books. 
Arr. CLUBS. 
ELOQUENCE. CouRAGE, 
Domestic Lire. SuccEss. . 
FARMING. OLD AGE, 


This new volume is characterized in an eminent degree by all 
those remarkable qualities of thought and felicities of style which 
have made Mr. Emerson one of the great lights of modern litera- 
ture. 





Il. HEDGED IN. 


By Evizaperu Stuart Purvrs, author of “The Gates Ajar.”’ 
lvol. I6mo. $1.50. 

This book deals with a subject of great difficulty and delicacy, 
but of the utmost interest to the community. Its story is that of 
a woman fallen in the sight of the world, but lifted out of her sad 
condition and so “hedged in” by kindly influences and earnest 
friends, that she is restored to a life of honor and* usefulness. 
Miss Phelps has long taken the deepest interest in this subject, 
and her practical observations have qualified her for writing un- 
derstandingly as well as sympathetically, This story can hardly 
fail to excite as deep and general interest as that awakened by 
“The Gates Ajar’’—the most popular book of the day. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the Publishers, 


Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Mar. 12. BOSTON. It 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 
Dr. Colby brings both professional skill and experience to her 
aid, in the treatment and cure of all 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
* Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OFFICE+«-579 Tremont Street 
near Uniou Park, P Boston. 
Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 
excepted, tf Mar. 12, 
PIANOFORTES. 
BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO,, 
and AMERICAN PIANOS, of New York. 
ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 
New Boston Pianos, Seven Octave........ sesecccoee . 
New Seven Octave, Carved Legs. ......++000++ esnpee 275. 
Rich Carved Cases. ......ccccccsscccccsecesccceseees 0, 


300. 
Second-hand Pianos, all prices. A large assortment of Piano 
° Covers and Stools, very low. 


Up stairs, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

All first-class Machines for manufacturing or family use, for 
sale at ten dollars per month, to parties in this city or within thir- 
ty miles of it. Machines bought, exchanged, repaired and to let. 

Mar. 12, lm B. D. WALLACE, 144 Washington street. 


Pianofortes, $75 to82.25. 
Always on hand a stock of Pianos in_ perfect order and war- 
ranted. Pianos to let. WM. C. HILL, 
Mar. 12. tf 21 LaGrange Street. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Woman’s Suffrage Association. 


No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the Cooper In- 
stitute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

No.2. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in the New York 
Constitutional Convention, July 19, 1867. 

No.3. JOHN STUART MILL—Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON—“Ought Wo- 
man to Learn the Alphabet?” From the Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1859. 

No.5. SAMUELE.SEWALL—“The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts.” Prepared in 1869. 

No.6. GEORGE F. HOAR—“Woman’s Right and the Public 
Welfare.” Speech before a Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—*“The Bible and Woman Suffrage.” 





For sale at the office of 
The Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hundred. 

(" Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of 
5 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 

Also, Joun Stuart MILv’s late admirable work, “The Subjec- 
tion of Women.” 25 cts., or 30 cts. by mail. Jan. 15. 


EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Feb. 26. 33 School Street, Boston. 4t 


MISS H.W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


Jan, 29. 34 STUDIO BUILDING. _ _ 3m_ 


MERRY’S MUSEUM for the Young. 
Monthly, Mlustrated, Enlarged, and Lwproved! 
+. Oldest, Cheapest, and est! $1.0 a year. 
gz Send 6 cents, in Stamps, for specimen, 
Sa with Premium List. Agents wanted. Address 
HORACE BK. FULLER, Publisher, Boston. 


Mar. 5. 3m 


° ’ 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Intirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven th 1 patients lly. 

Spring term commences first Monday in April. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 





Jan. 22 
oO. 8S. FOWLER’S LAST CALL. 


As he must soon retire to write, he notifies all who intend ever 
te consult him as to their Best Business, Marriage, Self-Culture, 
Managing Children, ete., that they absolutely must call on his at 
the American House IMMEDIATELY. Now, if ever. “‘Socie! Sci- 
ence” is now completed. ® tt Feb. 6. 
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A CHILD CRITIC. 
INSCRIBED TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 








My little boy, over whose pale brown hair 
Six summers have so softly shed their gold, 
Grew petulant with stories, meant for fair, 
The book had told. 


“What does it mean ? it isn’t anything, 
But words and words that haven’t any sense ;” 
Thus he went on, his voice at keenest ring, 
His grief intense. 


I laid them down, those tales too old, too young, 
And read “Nauhaught, the Deacon,” to the child 
Whose lips have always their own numbers sung, 
W'th rhymes beguiled. 


He listen-d close, the flowing thoughts to seize; 
And with delight’s impatience clamored then, 
In haste too eager for the hindering “please,” 
“Read it again!” 


Cuce more I lingered o’er the Indian’s creed. 
“Read it again,” imperious, he cried, 
And deemed it cruel while so loth indeed 
To be denied. 


“Tell him I like it,” urged the child at last, 
“Tell Whittier, the poet, it is good !"— 
And turning, softened, to his plays he passed 
In happier mood. 


O Poet! who the web of song cans’t fill 
With lofty imagery and forms of art,— 
Yet graced with sweet simplicity to thrill 
A childish heart— 


Among the thronging, grateful multitude 
Who yteld true homage at the poet’s shrine, 
Accept, though held in phrase unstudied, rude, 
The child’s and mine. 
KEoKUK, Iowa. 


——— —————— -—— 


GONE BEFORE. 


There’s a beautiful face in the silent air, 
Which follows me ever and near, 

With smiling eyes and amber hair, 

With voiceless lips, yet with breath of prayer, 
That I feel, but I cannot hear. 


The dimpled hands and ringlets of gold 
Lie low in a marble sleep; 

I stretch my arms for the clasp of old, 

But the empty air is strangely cold, 
And my vigil alone I keep. 


There’s a sinless brow with a radiant crown 
And across laid down in the dust; 

There’s a smile where not a shadow comes now, 

And tears no more from those dear eyes flow, 
So sweet in their innocent trust. 


Ah, weil! and summer is coming again, 
Singing her same old song; 

But O! it sounds like a sob of pain, 

As it floats in the sunshine and the rain, 
O’er hearts of the world’s great throng. 


There’s a beautiful region above the skies, 
And I long to reach its shore, ° 
For I know I shall find my treasure there,— 
The laughing eyes and amber hair 
Of the loved one gone before. 





HANNAH’S QUILTING, 

Hannah thought she knew the state of Aleck Free- 
man’s heart. She had trifled with him a little, and her 
own mind was not quite made up. - 

She was sitting now in her chamber, sweet and clean 
with whitewash and new buff paper, and bowery with 
green light which fell from the pear-tree boughs through 
freshly-starched muslin curtains. 

Hannah was a nice-looking blonde maiden, dressed in 
a tidy chocolate print, with a blue bow nestling in her 
thick, wavy hair. She had been writing a note by the 
stand, and was sealing it with one of the motto seals 
then in fashion. This one said “Come;’ and it was 
easy to see that it indorsed a note of invitation. 

She ran down stairs into the fresh morning air, where 
her father, Deacon Ashley, was just ready to head old 
Charley toward the village. Her mother, a buxom mat- 
ron, was standing bare-headed beside the democrat wag- 
on, handing up the molasses jug, and charging the Dea- 
con not to forget that pound of Castile soap and the 
lamp-wicks. Hannah tucked up her trim skirts, and 
ran out through the dewy grass. 

“See here, father,” she called, in her pleasant voice, 
“you must stop at the school-house and give this note to 





Andy Freeman. It’s for Jane, you know, asking her’ 


and Miss Lang to come to the quilting.” 

“Ain’t there one for Aleck, too?” inquired the good- 
natured old Deacon, with a wink. 

“I told Jane he could come in the evening, if he 
chose,” returned Hannah, with slightly heightened color, 
“Doctor Bingham will be here,” she added, “and some 
other young men.” 

“Aleck Freeman is worth the whole kit,” responded 
the Deacon; “and that young pill-box, according to my 
way of thinking, runs too much to hair-ile and watch- 
chains; but Aleck has got good hard sense and first-rate 
learning. He can appear with any of ’em. If you don’t 
look out, Han, he’ll be shining round that pretty girl from 
Hillsdale.” 

“It makes no difference to me, who he shines round,’ 
returned Hannah, with a slight shade of offense; but, 
nevertheless, there was a little pang at her heart as she 





turned back toward the house. Hannah’s mind was not 
quite easy about JaneeFreeman’s visitor, the pretty girl 
from Hillsdale, but she thought if she could see Aleck 
and Mary Lang together, she would know in just what 
quarter the wind was setting. 

The Deacon tucked the note into his breast-pocket, 
took the molasses jug between his feet, and gave old 
Charley a cut with the lines preparatory to making him 
begin to move,—an operation of some length, as Charley 
believed the Deacon to be under his orders, At last, 
however, the two were trotting and rattling past the 
goose-pond, and the big barns, and the tall elms that cast 
some very cool shadows across the brown dust of the 
road, until, with a kind of mutual understanding and 
sympathy, they came out against a stretch. of post and 
rider fence, inclosing a fleld of the biggest kind of clo- 
ver. It looked like good farming to the Deacon’s eyes. 
He could calculate pretty closely the number of tons of 
sweet, juicy feed there would be to the acre; and yet 
this morning the fragrance and the rosy bloom and the 
hum of insects among the thick heads brought him a 
different kind of pleasure. : 

With the long sight of age he could see the cows graz- 
ing in the back pasture, and he thought of the “cattle on 
a thousand hills,” and whose they are. His gaze wan- 
dered back lovingly even to the old stone-walls with 
mulleins growing beside them, and the shadows of birds 
flitting over them, and every thing seemed good, even 
the Mayweed and daisies and Canada thistles that farm- 
ers hate by instinct. He felt a gush of childlike thank- 
fulness, because “the earth was the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.” 

Presently the Deacon and Charley came across a 
group of school-children—brown, freckled-faced little 
urehins, in calico shirts, tow trousers, and shilling hats 
much the worse for wear. Then there was a tall, red- 
headed girl, who had outgrown all the tucks in her dress, 
and had torn her apron in following the boys over the 
wall after a chipmunk, and one or two little tots, with 
very flappy sun-bonnets, whose short legs would not al- 
low them to keep up. They all carrjed dinner-pails and 
dog’s-eared spelling-books, and at the very end of the 
string there was a low-spirited yellow dog. 

“Whoa!” cried the Deacon, setting his two boot-soles, 
which resembled weather-beaten scows, against the dash- 
board, and pulling in hard—an operation Charley did not 
at all relish, although he at last yielded, with a shake 
of his homely head, which intimated it was done by spe- 
cial favor, and could not be repeated. 

“Jump in, children!” cried the good-natured old man ; 
“T'll give ye a lift as far as the school-house. Beats all 
how much little shavers think of ketchin’ a ride. 
There, don’t crowd, boys. Let the girls in first, and 
mind your manners ;” and he lifted in a little roly-poly 
maid, with pin-cushion hands and a very suggestive 
stain of wild cherries around her dimpled mouth, and 
seated her on the buffalo beside him. The others all 
tumbled in in a trice. 

“Pears to me I wouldn’t eat them puckery things,” 
said the Deacon, in his grandfatherly fashion, pointing 
to some suggestive smears on the little maid’s high ging- 
ham apron. “They’ll give you the colic.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the child, folding her funny little 
hands contentedly in her lap. “Sissy had the measles 
and I didn’t, and my mother said I might have the colic 
if I wanted to.” 

The Deacon leaned back and laughed, and Charley 
shook his ears and turned up at him an eye of mild re- 
proach. “What alittle goose you are !” said a bright-faced 
boy, who had been very much squeezed in the legs, and 
had just administered several sharp punches in the side 
of the squeezer as he leaned over the back of the seat 
to pinch the little girl’s ear. 

“Bless me! there’s Andy Freeman, and I had like to 
have forgot the what-d’ye-call-it—billy-do—my Hannah 
sent to the girls up at your house.” 

The Deacon veered half round, and checked Charley, 
who by this time began to consider the whole thing dis- 
gusting, especially as the low-spirited dog had mixed 
himself up with his feet. 

“This must be it,” he went on, fumbling in his pocket. 
“You see I’ve left my best eyes at home, the old pair I 
carry in my head don’t amount to much.” 

Andy took the folded paper, and promised to be care- 
ful of it; and by that time Charley and his load had ar- 
rived at the stone school-house, which looked very much 
like a juvenile penitentiary. The schoolmistress was 
standing in the door ringing the bell; and the children 
scrambled down the side of the wagon, and scampered 
off, to save their mark for punctuality. 

Jane Freeman had been busy all day with her friend 
Mary Lang, the pretty girl from Hillsdale. There is 
nothing at first so engrossing to the mind of a country 
girl as the stylish clothes of her city visitor. Mary hada 
number of fashionably-made dresses, and, as old Mrs. 
Freeman remarked, she had the “very latest quirk” in her 
pretty hair. She was a good-natured girl, and had let Jane 
cut the pattern of her visite and her tabbed muslin cape, 
and had shown her just how to do the captivating twist, 
Now the two girls were bending out of the sitting-room 
window, which looked upon the orchard, with its gnarled 
boughs, and cool green lights, and white clover-heads 
dropped upon the grass like unstrung pearls. Aleck had 
come up from the garden, and was leaning on his hoe- 
handle, talking to them. He was a muscular, well-made 
young fellow; and the fact that he had once passed three 
years in a city, and had rubbed off his rustic bashfulness, 
told upon him well. Now, there was a half-quizzical, 
half-pleased look peeping out from under his drooped 
eyelids; and old Mrs. Freeman, sitting on the back 
porch, with her glasses in the fold of a magazine story, and 
the toe of one of her husband’s socks covering her knob- 
by finger-ends, glanced at the group, and thought to her- 
self that Mary Lang, with all her finery, wouldn’t be sor- 
ry to catch Aleck. Then, at the memory of Hannah 
Ashley, there came a little twinge of anxiety; for Han- 
nah was her prime favorite; and, after the manner of 
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substantial matrons, she desired her boy to marry a 
practical wife, who knew how to cook his dinner and 
make him comfortable. The sight of Mary Lang’s white, 
nerveless hands, with their pretty rings, caused the old 
lady to shake her head, and mutter something about 
“dolls and poppefs.” 

Andy had come home from school, and had let the 
low-spirited dog out into the back lot to bark at the hens 
a little while by way of wholesome recreation. He was 
preparing to go down to his squirrel-trap in the woods; 
and, as he sat fussing away and whistling on the porch 
step, suddenly he pulled a paper out of his jacket pock- 
et, and scampered off with it to the window. 

“Here’s something Deacon Ashley told me to give 
you, sis. He called it a billy.” 

“You mean a William,” put in Mary, chuckling him 
under the chin. 

“Why, it’s nothing but that advertisment of Puffer’s 
pills the Deacon promised father! I thought Hannah 
would be sure to invite us to her quilting,” said Jane, 
in a disappointed tone. “Say, Aleck, have you and Han 
been quarrelling?” and she gave him a provoking little 
thrust, such as sisters are wont to administer. 

Aleck turned round, set his elbows squarely against 
the window-sill, and began to whistle low to himtelf. 

“Let’s take that ride over Saddleback Hill I promised 
to give you to-morrow afternoon, Mary,” said he, veer- 
ing back again and chewing an end of grass, 

Miss Lang expressed herself delighted to take the ride ; 
and every body appeared satisfied but Jane, who now 
would have no opportunity to display the new twist to 
the girls before Sunday. 

Hannah’s quilt had been put on the frames the day 
before, up in the spare chamber—a large apartment with 
a carpet in Venetian stripe, a high-post bedstead draped 
in the whitest dimity, a heavy mahogany bureau with 
respectable brass knobs, and an old-fashioned glass 
adorned with festoons of pink and white paper. There 
were faded footstools, worked by Mrs Ashley when a 
girl, in chain-stich embroidery; and framed samplers, 
and silhouette portraits, upon the wall, of a cappy old 
lady and a spare old gentleman; and matronly bunches 
of life-everlasting and crystallized grasses filling the ple- 
thoric vases upon the mantle-piece. Every thing was in 
apple-pie order from kitchen to parlor, A pleasant, moist 
odor of Hannah’s sponge-cake clung to the walls; and 
if you dont know what Hannah’s sponge-cake was like, 
it is useless for me to describe it. 

Hannah had put on her prettiest lawn dress—a pale 
green that became her blonde beauty, and touched it up 
here and there with a bit of pink ribbon. Mrs. Ashley 
was pinning on her false puffs before the glass, and fasten- 
ing her collar with a brooch adorned with a daguerreo- 
type likeness of the Deacon, which looked as if it had 
been taken in a particularly bad fit of dyspepsia. She 
dearly loved young company; and there was a bright 
twinkle in her eye, and a pucker about her mouth provo- 
cative of jokes. 

When the girls had assembled, and the kissing and 
taking off of things was well through with, the grand 
business of the afternoon began. Everybody praised 
Hannah’s pretty quilt—pink stars dropped on a white 
ground. Miss Treadwell was champion quilter. She 
understood all the mysteries of herrin’-bone and feather 
patterns; and, with a chalk-line in her hand, as the 
Deacon’s wife expressed it, “ruled the roost.” Miss 
Treadwell was a thin-faced, precise old maid, with a 
kind of withered bloom on her cheek-bones, and a laud- 
able desire to make the most of her few skimpy locks. 

“Beats all how young Salina Treadwell appears,” whis- 
pered the Deacon’s wife to her next neighbor. “She’s 
as old as I be, if she’s a day, and here she goes diddling 
round with the girls.” 

“Hannah, you ought to give this quilt to the oné that 
gets married first,” put in Susan Drake, threading her 
needle. 

“I know who that will be,” said Mrs. Ashley, winking 
hard toward Hetty Sprague, a pretty, soft-headed little 
maiden, with cheeks of the damask-rose and dewy dark 
eyes. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ashley!” cried Hetty, simpering sweetly, 
“how can you talk so? You know I never mean to get 
married all my born days. Men are such deceitful crea- 
tures !” 

Miss Treadwell heAved a deep sigh, and snapped the 
chalk-line sentimentally, as if she, too, could a tale un- 
fold that would tell of the perfidy of the male sex. 

“T don’t, for my part, see why everything should be 
given to the married folks,” returned Hannah, tapping 
lightly on the frame with her thimble, and feeling an- 
noyed because Jane Freeman and her friend had not yet 
put in an appearance. “When I get to be an old maid 
Ill stutf everything soft with feathers and wool, and 
keep sixteen cats, like Aunt Biceps.” 

“You an old maid!” cried merry little Nancy Duffy, 
“That’s a likely story. I guess Aleck will have a word 
or two to say about it.” 

“It looks as if Aleck had got a new string to his bow,? 
remarked Miss Treadwell, who knew how to give a sharp 
little thrust of her own. “He appears to be mighty 
thick with that girl from Hillsdale.” 

“Why, there goes Aleck now!” cried Hetty Sprague; 
and the girls ran to the window, upsetting one end of 
the quilt, just in time to see Aleck’s sleek chestnut mare 
trot past, with Aleck himself so absorbed in the com- 
panion by his side that he did not appear to remark the 
battery of bright eyes under which he was passing. 

Hannah colored and bit her lips, but she recovered 
herself with a light laugh. 

“Never mind, girls,” said she; “there are as good fish 
in the sea as ever have been caught. I'll show you Doc- 
tor Bingham to-night, and you'll all say he is perfectly 
splendid.” , ‘ 

Then began a little mild gossip over the Doctor, as to 
who he was, and what had brought him to out-of-the- 
way Drastic—for the young man was only a visitor in 








the neighborhood—and in the clatter of tongues, before 
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the second rolling, Hannah had slipped out to get tea 
At first she did a very curious thing for a sensible young 
woman to do. She got behind the buttery door and hid 
her face in the roller-towel, and something very like a 
genuine sob shook her bosom, while some bitter tears 
were absorbed into the crash. The truth is, Hannah 
was jealous. The sight of Aleck devoting himself to 
that girl from Hillsdale, whom she had begun to detest, 
woke her up to the state of her own feelings, and per 
haps nothing but that would ever have done the work, 

Nevertheless, there was the sponge-cake to cut, and 
the best doyleys to be got out, and the ivory-handled 
knives to be taken down from the top shelf of the clos. 
et. She had to calculate how much of the Strawberry 
preserves it would take to go round and not look skimpy, 
and who should sit by the glass dish, and how many 
custard-cups would be required to fill the middle of the 
table. All these things Hannah performed with as 
much accuracy as if her heart had not been smarting 
with disappointment and vexation. 

Mrs. Ashley was never more in her element than 
when she presided at a feminine tea-party. 

“We won’t have any of the men folks round to bother, 
girls,” said she, as theysettled like a flock of doves about 
the table, which Hannah had so temptingly spread, 
“It’s busy times on the farm now, and the Deacon likes 
a bite of something hearty for his tea, so I told him he 
and the boys might wait. Ahem, Salina, do you take 
sugar in your tea?” as she poured out a cup of the deli- 
cate, green flavored beverage that ditfused an appetizing 
fragrance through the room. 

“Oh, Miss Ashley,” cried Nancy Duffy, “you'll tell our 
fortunes, won’t you? There isn’t a soul here to know 
about it, and we’ll keep as whist as mice.” 

“Now, girls, don’t make me appear simple,” said Mrs, 
Ashley, leaning back and wiping her red and smiling 
face free from the steam of the teapot. “If Miss Whit- 
comb should get hold of it she’d say it didn’t become a 
deacon’s wite.” 

“Never mind Miss Whitcomb,” broke in Susan Drake, 
“She thinks she’s arrived at perfection, and such folks 
are always disagreeable. Here, du look at Sulina Tread- 
well’s cup. If I’m not mistaken there’s an otter in it.” 

“Of course there is,’ said Mrs. Ashley, taking up the 
éup with professional interest. ‘Don’t you see that ring, 
almost closed, with a heart inside? And she’s going to 
accept it. It’s coming trom’ a light-complected man, 
Looks like Sile Winthrop down at the Corners.” 

“Oh, Miss Ashley, how you do talk!” cried Salina, 
mincing her biscuit and blushing up on her cheek-bones, 

“He aint a-going to live long, whoever it is,” the Dea- 
con’s wife went on, twirling the cup with the girls hang- 
ing over her shoulder, and her eyes dancing with fun. 
“Yes, Salina, you will be leit a widder.” 

“What a sad thing # must be to lose a companion,” 
put in sentimental Aun Dayis. “I should hate to be 
lett a relic.” 

“Never you mind, Salina,” the Deacon’s wife con- 
tinued, with a wink. “It I’m not mistaken you'll con- 
sole yourself with number two. Look there, girls, at 
the true-lovers’ knot and the bow and arrers.” 

Miss ‘Treadwell held up her hands in mock horror, 
and affirmed that she didn’t believe a word of it; but 
it was noticeable, as Mrs. Ashley said, that she was “chip- 
perer” all the rest of the evening. 

“Come, now tell Hanuah’s,” cried Hetty Sprague. So 
Hannah passed along her cup. 

“Why, child, youre going to shed tears; and there’s 
a little cloud of trouble round you; but it will clear 
away, and you'll get your wish in spite of everything.” 

“Don’t you see saddle-bags and pill-boxes there ?” in- 
quired Nancy Dutty. 

“Go along with your stuff and nonsense, girls!” ex- 
claimed the Deacon’s wife, waving away the cup. “If 
husband should get hold of it, he’d say 1 was trifling.” 

That evening, after Doctor Bingham had tooled a good 
deal with Hannah—had pressed her hand at parting, 
and whispered he should hope to see her uext evening 
at the singing-class—she remembered her fortune, and 
did let some bitter tears soak into her pillow. She was 
not wise enough in worldly ways to suspect that the 
Doctor, a town-bred man, had set Hetty Sprague’s silly 
little heart a-fluttering while he waiked home with her 
under the warm star-light, although, in very truth, he 
did not care a fip for either of them, Hannah was con- 
tent to play him off against Aleck, let the consequences 
be what they might; and more and more, as she thought 
the matter over, she blamed that desiguing girl from 
Hillsdale. os 

The next night set in with a mild drizzle; and, in 
spite of Mrs. Ashley’s protestations, Hannah was off for 
the singing-class. ‘This elass had been established to 
improve the church music, which, as the Deacon said, 
sadly needed “tinkering ;” and gradually it became a re- 
sort for the young people of the village, while its fune- 
tions were stretched to include a good deal of mild flir- 
tation. Hannah, on entering, looked anxiously round 
to discover the Doctor; but, strange to say, he was ab- 
sent. Aleck, who belonged to the choir, sat in his 
usual place alone. Neither Jane ncr her young lady 
visitor had accompanied him. ‘These facts Hannah as- 
certained before she let her eyes drop on her note-book. 
She watched the door keenly all through the hour of 
practice; but the Doctor did not make his appearance, 
and her indignation grew apace. She hoped to slip 
away a little in advance of the crowd, before the exer- 
cises were quite over, and the cordon of young men had 
formed about the entrance. But, just as she was step- 
ping off into the darkness, with the warm summer rain 
falling steadily, a baud touched her arm. 

“Let me walk home with you, Hannah. I have an 
umbrella, and you are unprovided.” It was Aleck’s 
voice; and Hannah was nettled to remark not even 4 
touch of penitence in its tone. 

“No, I thank you,” she returned, stiffly. “I prefer to 
go alone.” 








“But you cannot refuse my company for a few steps, 
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nena 
at least,” said he, pushing up his umbrella and shielding 
her whether or no; “for I have brought an apology from 
Bingham. Iam going to tell you, as a great secret,” 
Aleck went on, confidentially, while. Hannah kept still 
from sheer astonishment, “that the Doctorand that 
forty-leventh cousin of ours, from Hillsdale, were en- 
gaged once. The Doctor’s a capital fellow; but there’s 
a jealous streak in him. He wanted to keep a loose 
foot, and wasn’t willing Mary should do the same. 
She’s an uncommonly pretty, lively girl”—a sharp twinge 
in Hannah’s left side—“and, of course, she wasn’t going 
to be cooped up, and the result was, they quarreled. 
But they did really care for each other, and now the 
thing is made up, and I guess they have found out what 
a sneaking, unrighteous thing jealousy is.” . 

“There might be cause for it,” returned Hannah, 
faintly, as she felt her spirit oozing away. 

“Come now, Hannah, you mean to hit me, and I 
might hit back again, but I won’t; for I haven’t loved 
anybody but you—just as much as you would let me— 
ever since I was a boy. Iam one of the constant kind. 
Don’t you know I am, Hannah ?”—very softly spoken 
for such a big fellow. “My heart has learned one trick 


_ of loving, and it can’t unlearn it.” 


“Why, sir, didn’t you and Jane come to my quilting 
party ?”—spoken in a shaky voice, and showing the 
white feather badly—“and why did you go gallivanting 
off with that girl ?” 

“You did not ask us, in the first place, and that girl 
was a visitor, and I liked her.” 

“Don’t be saucy. Isent a note to Jane, and told 
father to give it to Andy.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Aleck, “it is all explained now. 
The old gentleman sent us an advertisement of Puffer’s 
pills by mistake, and you will find the note quietly re- 
posing in his pocket.” 

Iam afraid Aleck was saucy, for when Hannah got 
into the house there was something,very sweet and de- 
licious tingling upon her lips. She crept,into the sitting- 
room, where she could hear the good old Deacon calmly 
snoring, and slipped the little note out of the breast- 
pocket of his coat. 

Long afterward, when she had been Aleck’s wife many 
a year, and the colors of the pretty star-quilt had faded. 
upon her bed, Hannah would take the little billet, 
grown yellow now, from an inner drawer, where she 
kept it along with a silky tress cut from the head of the 
baby she had lost, and kiss it tenderly, as if new faith 
and trust could emanate from its folds. 





JUST FOR FUN, 

When is a thief like a seamstress?—When he cuts 
and runs. 

What is the first thing a lady does when she falls into 
the water ?—She gets wet. 

An Indianapolis paper tells of a man who “reproved 
his wife with an axe-handle.” 

It is absurd to speak of the apple of an eye, when it is 
well known that eyes should always be pears. 

Why is sugar made in the old style preferable to that 
made in the new style ?—Because it can’t be beet. 

A little girl, repeating her Sunday-school lesson, gave 
a new version to a familiar passage—“Ye cannot serve 
God and mamma.” 

Where are you going?” asked a little boy of another 
who had slipped and fallen on an iey pavement. “Go- 
ing to get up,” was the blunt reply. 

A boy’s idea of having a tooth drawn may be summed 
up as follows: “The doctor hitched fast on me, pulled 
his best, and just before it killed me the tooth came out.” 

A revengeful individual, in the exuberance of his rage, 
at some one who had offended him, said:— ‘Ill have re- 
venge. I'll do something terrible. I'll give his little boy 
a tin horn!” 

An Irish gentleman, having a small picture room, 
several persons desired to see it at the same time. 
“Faith, gentlemen,” said he, “if you all go in, it will not 
hold half of you.” 

“Is anybody waiting on you?” said a shopwalker at a 
draper’s to a girl from the country. “Yes, sir;” said the 
blushing damsel, “that’s my young man outside, He 
wouldn’t come in.” 

A little four-year-old boy in Richmond, Va., on being 
asked by his mother if he would not like to be an angel 
ahd have wings, replied that he had rather be a hawk 
and live on chicken. 

They mean to rear tall students out in Wisconsin. 
A local paper says, “Its board of education has resolved 
to erect a building large enough to accommodate five 
hundred students three stories high.” 

A swell, while being measured for a pair of boots, ob- 
served: “Make them cover the calf.’ “Impossible,” re- 
turned the astonished bootimaker, surveying his custo- 
mer from head to foot, “I haven’t leather enough.” 

The proprieter of a forge, not remarkable for correct- 
ness of language, but who by honest industry had real- 
ized a comfortable independence, being called on at a 
social meeting for a toast, gave, “Success to forgery!” 

“Nothing can be done well that is done in a hurry,’ 
oracularly declared a certain pompous passenger in a 
carriage, one morning lately. “How about catching a 
train?” asked a wag at his elbow. The oracle was si- 
lenced. 

A sailor, passing through a graveyard, saw on one of 
the tombstones, “I still live.’ This was too much for 
Jack, who, shifting his quid, ejaculated, “Well, I’ve 
heard say there are cases in which a man may lie, but if 
I was dead I'd own it.” 

In its early days the Alta California newspaper once 
contained a paragraph which ran thus; “VVe have no 
vv in our type, as there is none in the Spanish alphabet. 
VVe have sent to the Sandvvhich Islands for this letter ; 
until it arrives, vve must use tvvo vs.” 








Yar’ 
TO THE 


Country Women 


—or— 


AMERICA. 





The following considerations concerning the 


DRY-EARTH SYSTEM 


are respectfully submitted as worthy of their thoughtful attention. 

Probably no single cause has had so much influence in producing 
the peculiarly delicate condition for which women living in the 
country and in small towns in America are notorious, as the discom- 
fort, inconvenience and frequent repulsiveness of their closet ac- 
commodations. , 

In towns which are supplied with water, and in those houses of 
the better class which are furnished with water by private works, 
the use of the water-closet soon becomes universal, and its useful- 
ness is at once recognized. But, probably, ninety-nine out of ev- 
ery hundred habitations in the whole country have nothing better 
than an unsightly privy, standing at some distance from the house, 
too often barbarously foul, and generally unapproachable except 
by an entirely unprotected walk, that is more or less exposed to 
public view, and, in wet or cold weather, is passable only at the 
risk of getting wet feet, dragging through wet grass or weeds, 
plodding through snow or facing cold winds and storms. 

As a natural consequence, delicate women soon school them- 
selves to 2 postponement of the demands of nature, sometimes for 


days together, rather than expose themselves to the danger of tak- |* 


ing cold, and the certainty of great annoyance. Sometimes mod- 
esty, and sometimes the dread of discomfort and exposure, is the 
motive. In all cases the result is thesame. The natural functions 
become disordered, the digestion is impaired, and dyspepsia, with 
its thousand and one horrors, breaks down the constitution and 
lays the foundation for all manner of ‘female complaints.”’ 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. Every sensible wo- 
man who has been subjected to the evil alluded to, must accept the 
foregoing statement of the case asa true one, and recognize the 
fact that any plan by which suitable accommodations can be pro- 
vided WITHIN THE HOUSE offers unspeakable relief. 

In addition to this, women who have had the least experience 
in sick-rooms know that nothing connected with our lives is more 
distressing than the want of suitable accommodation for helpless 
invalids (and this not even the water-closet supplies)—distressing 
for the attendant, and worst of all for the invalid himself. 

The most perfect relief in both cases is afforded by the use of the 


EARTH-CLOSET. 


Send ror descriptive Circulars to the 


Earth-Closet Company, 
Home Office, Hartford, Conn. 
AGENCIES—Boston, 19 Doane St.; New York, 597 Broadway ; 
Philadelphia, 513 Market St.; Baltimore, 98 South Howard St.; 
New Orleans, 2 Carondelet St.; Memphis, 285 Main St; Chicago, 
188 LaSalle St.; Massillon, Ohio; Albany, 82 State St. 
Jan. 29. 38m 


T. P. ABELL, 
DENTIST, 
24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


COLTON rn 


Dental Association 


Originated the use of Nitrous Oxide Gas for Extracting Teeth 
without pain. 


WE MAKE IT A SPECIALTY. 
Jan29. Offices-18 Pemberton Square, Beeston. 13t 


sd JJ, M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


Having been established in the successful practice of his business 
in Court street for over twenty years, takes this opportunity to in- 
form his friends and the public generally that he still retains his 
old stand—132 Court St. tf Jan. 15. 


DENTISTRY. 
DR. J. M. COOMBS, 
Surgeon Dentist, 


Room 19 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Dr. Folsom’s Patent Packing Ridge Applied. 
Would refer | permission to I.J. WreTHERBEE, D.D.S., late 
President of the Boston Dental College. 
In East Weymouth on Wednesday; and Medfield on Friday of 
4t Jan. 29. 


each week. 
ODONTICHUS! 





The excitement at Dr. DANIELS’s Dental Rooms is still increas- 
ing. In connection with the LAUGHING GAS, for extracting 
Teeth wirnouT PALIN, you can have the PAIN EXTRACTED and 
let the tooth remain, by Dr. Dan1EeLs’s ODONTICUS. 





Dr. E. H. Daniels, 


19 TREMONT ROW, opposite Scollay’s Building. 
Feb. 19. 38m 


MRS. PAIGE’S NEW METHOD 


Of Instruction for the Pianoforte and Organ. 


Teachers are now qualified to fit both teachers and pupils, 
Pupils received at any time, either private or in class, 
For Circulars, address, with stamp, 

MRs. J. B. PAIGE (Room 8), 


Jan? 22. tf 246 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


SPP e eS eggyg, 


O THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now poepares 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time, or forthe spare moments. Business new, light 
and profitable. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50 cents to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
That all who see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by 
mail. Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address 
E. C. ALLEN & CU., Augusta, Maine. 3m Nov. 6. 





RARE CHANCE, 


Enlargement of Store. 
EVERYTHING LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION 


FOR TWENTY DAYS. 


LOOK AT SOME OF THE PRICES! 
5000 yards of Spring Alpacas at 20 cents per yard. 
2000 yards of Domestic Flannel at 12} cents per yard. 
1500 yards of Black Belgian Cord, 33 cents, worth 62 cents. 
Black Alpacas, 20, 25, 30, 37}, 45 and upwards. 
All Linen Damask, 37} cents per yard 
Ladies’ Underclothing Very Cheap! 





CONGRESS RECORD INK. 








A rich, distinct color, flows freely, and does not 
thicken. 

“The best I ever used.”"—Jas. T. Frecps, Esq. 

Used in the Post-Office, Custom-House and Banks 


of Boston. 


Headquarters for Popular Games. 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS FOR 
ENVELOPES, PAPER AND TWINE. 


- re BOOKS of every description on hand and made to 
order. 


D.B. Brooks & Brother, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
Jan. 29. 55 Washington St., Boston. 4t 





BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company. 





Office and Salesroom, 14 TEMPLE PLACE (one flight up), 
J. B. BLANCHARD, Treasurer and Agent, 
Jan. 29. BOSTON, Mass. 8t 


BUY A CROSBY’S 
French Parlor Bed. 
EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 

Don’t Delay! Save Rent! Save Money: 
Save Trouble! And Save Your Health! 
By Sleeping Comfortably. 


Prices range from $18 upwards. 

We are also making new articles of Side-room Beds, Bed 
Lounges and Sofa Bedsteads, all very ingenious and economical 
arrangements, Call and examine. 


555 Washington and 6 Eliot Streets. 
Also, Agents for the U. 5. BED SPRINGS, the best in the 


market. . 
PARKER & HOPKINS. 
F. W. Horkins. ‘eb. 5. 4t E. PARKER. 


“DR. NOLCINI’S COUGH LOZENGES. — 


A great remedy for ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING- 
COUGH, and ordinary COUGHS and COLDS. In use in the 
vicinity of Newburyport, Mass., for over 25 ygars. Physicians 
recommend them to their friends and prescribe them to their pa- 
tients. 

A Great Favorite with Public Speakersand Singers. 

Made only by NOLCINI & CU., Ship Druggists, No. 111 Com- 
mercial Street, Boston. General Agents, Rust Bros. & Bird, No. 
43 Hanover Street, and Carter & Whey, 88 Washington Street. 
Sold by Druggists and Confectioners generally. 2m “Feb. 5. 


BICKFORD 
KXtnitting Machines 


— FOR— 


Families and Manufacturers. 





The Bickford is the most simple, economical and reliable; will 
knit 20,000 stitches a MINUTE, and is decidedly superior to any 
other. 

Great inducements to good reliable agents. 

Address or call on MRS. H. J. MOORE, 149 (A) Tremont street, 
Boston, Sole Agent for New England. 4t Feb. 12. 


CLOCK’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR RESTORER 


Will positively restore grey hair to its original color, either black 





or brown, prevents it from falling off, cures all humors or erup- 
tions on the scalp, makes the hair grow on bald heads, when bald 
from disease; it is clean, does not gum the hair, is elegantly per- 
fumed. Sold by all the apothecaries. 
F. B. CLOCK, Chemist and Apothecary, Proprietor, 
Jan. 15. tf Corner Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 


EXTIRPATOR. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed painlessly, instantly and PER- 
MANENTLY. Call on or send stamp for circular to Dr. E. P. 
WILLIAMS & CO., Mason and Hamlin’s Building, 154 Tremont 
street, Boston, Mass. Feb. 26. 


PRIVATE RETREAT FOR INEBRIATES has 
been recently established in a retired locality in the city of 
Boston, where intemperance (both from alcehol and opium) is treat- 
ed AS A DISEASE. It is believed that the success of this institution 
is largely due to the strong personal influence which is brought to 
bear upon each individual case. Hence the advantage of a small 
-house, in which a few patients may find such elevating and con- 
genial home influences as is impossible to secure in a pu blic insti- 
tution. Both ladies and gentlemen are received, with the privi- 
lege of such seclusion as they may desire. The qualifications for 
admission are MORAL PRINCIPLE AS A BASIS, and a sincere desire 
on the part of the a to recover, together with a fair degree 
of constitutional vigor to work upon. To ALL such a cure is war- 
ranted. Information of locality and terms can be obtained from 
either of the following attending physicians. 
DAVID THAYER, M.D., 58 h street. 
SARAH A. FLETCHER, M.D., 5 Asylum street. 
CHARLES H. ESTABROOK, M.D., 353 Shawmut avenue, 








Further reference may be had at the Rooms of the Massachusetts 
State Temperance Alliance, 14 Bromfield street. lmeow Feb. 12. 


All other goods in proportion at, 
S. H. Libby’s, 
27 Tremont Street, opposite M 
Feb. 26. lm 








BURTON & PIERCE, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


50 and 52 Michigan Avenue, 
Aug. 14. CHICAGO, ly 





DOGGETT, BASSETT & HILLS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
29 and #1 Lake Street, 


Corner of Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ly 


HENRY W. KING & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
4and 6 Lake St., Chicago. 


BROWNINGS KING & CO., 326 and 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
Aug. 14, ly 


Aug. 14, 











CHARLES P. KELLOGG & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


KING, KELLOGG & CO., 


Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
24 and 26 Lake St., Chicago 
Aug.l4. PY, KELLOGG & CO., Utica, N. Y. ly 
KIRTLAND, ORDWAY & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 


FISKE, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Whelesale Dealers 





BOOTS AND SHOES. 
No. 43 Luke Street, Chicago. 
Aug 14. JAS. P. FISKE, St. Louis, Mo. ly 


THREE MONTHS FOR ONLY 25 CENTS, 


‘ 

The Ladies’ Own Magazine, 
A SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY, which is eight 
months old, has reached the 

WIDEST CIRCULATION 
of any literary magazine in the West, and met with a most 

Enthusiastic Welcome 
everywhere, will be sent to any address, on trial, 
Three Months for 25 Cents. 
“I’m perfectly delighted with it.”"—Olive Logan. 


“It sparkles among the ladies’ magazines like a diamond among 
pinchbeck jewelry.’’—J/linois Statesman. 
AGENTS WANTED everywhere. Fuli particulars in each 


number. Address 
MRS. M. CORA BLAND, Epiror, 





Aug. 21. tf Indianapolis, Ind, 
THE 
CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS © 
—Is— 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
—BY— 


THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS COMPANY, 
At S2 Washington street. 


MYRA BRADWELL, Editor. 
TERMS :—82.00 per annum, in advance, Single copies, 10 cts. 








This paper publishes the most important decisions ot the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, in advance of the Reports; the decisions 
of the District and Circuit Courts of the United States, Head 
Notes from the Reports of the various State Supreme Courts, in 
advance of the regular issues; abstracts of recent English cases, 
and the latest general legal intelligence. 

The News is the only legal paper in the world edited by a 
woman, 

Communications for the LEGAL News should be addressed to 

MYRA BRADWELL, 
82 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1870. 


CHANGE OF FORM. 


THE WOMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


Devoted to Woman: Her Emancipation from Religious, 
Social, Political and Moral Slavery. 
Published Weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 


The ADVOCATE enters upon its Third Volume on the lst of Jan- 
vary, 1870, in quarto form, of eight pages of tive columns, en- 
larged and materially improved in typographical appearance. 

The publisher has spared neither pains nor expense to place 
the ApvocaTe in the foremost ran« of the papers devoted to 
woman’s enfranchisement, and his successful efforts in the past 
are an earnest of his intentions in the future. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet reached us is 
the Woman’s ApvocarTe, pubtished at Dayton, Ohio. It deals 
vigorous blows, and will assuredly be felt as a power in the cause 
of woman wherever it goes. No paper in the country deserves a 
more liberal patronage. Ohio should multiply its circulation like 
leaves of autumn.—New York Revolution. 

The Woman’s Apvocattr is the production of the almost uni- 
versal agitation of the question of woman’s rights and wrongs, 
both in and out of marriage. It is doing good work in the weedy 
tields of social rights and wrongs of woman, and has occasional! 
a good word to say also for man, who also needs it. We bid it 
and the cause God-speed.—Banner of Light. ' 

Tne Dayton WoMAN’s ADVOCATE has come out enlarged and 
improved. It is a bright; plucky, wide-awake advocate of the 
cause of woman. Its tone is unexceptionable; it is fearless and 
trenchant, and strikes home every time. It is doing yeoman ser- 
vice in the good cause, and should have a most generous patron- 
age.—Mrs. Cieernere, in the Agitator. 

The Woman’s Apvocare, published at Dayton, Ohio, battles 
manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal rights, and a chance 
in the world generally for the sex we all adore and yet abuse.— 
Springfield Republican. 


TERMS: 
One copy, one year ee ccaccccrcceses oe ceerccecccccces $2.50 
CLUB RATES: 
Three copies, one year. ........+++++ eeeesecceccecces QO 
Ten copies, one year.... .. 20.00 
Twenty copies, one year... 36.00 





Papers publishing the above twice, and sending marked copies, 
will receive the ApvocarTe during the year 1870 without exchange. 
Jan. 1. J. J. BELVILLE, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Aiterary. 


Mavprat. A Novel. By George Sand. Translated 
from the French by Virginia Vaughan. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers, 1870. 

It is a good plan to begin a series of translations from 
Madame Dudevant’s novels with the book which mark- 
ed an era in her career. The victim of an unhappy 
marriage, she had aimed her earlier novels against the 
abuses of marriage in France. These books, though 
written, as she believed and intended, in the interest of 
virtue, had a morbidness of tone that looked very much 
like vice, and it was a good thing when it finally occurred 
to her to write a novel based upon the lifelong passion of 
a husband for his wife. It was with this view that 
“Mauprat” was published. The date of its publication 
is given in her preface (translated in this volume) as 
“1846,” but this must be an error of memory or of tran- 
scribing, for the Nouvelle Biographie Générale gives the 
date as 1836. 

It was written, at any rate, before she had quite at- 
tained that perfection of style which puts .her so near 
the head of modern prose-writers. The story is not 
agreeable, and some of the situations are what is called 
“very French.” Still, the main intent of the book is 
noble; the picture of feminine influence is in many re- 
spects fine, and even the less pleasing scenes have great 
historic power, and reveal most vividly the horrible so- 
cial conditions which preceded the French Revolution. 
The family of Mauprat were the last of the fearful race 
of feudal tyrants in France, and one breathes freer after 
reading the book to think that they are all dead, and 
that nothing worse than commercial tyranny is left be- 
hind. 

The translation, though not nearly equal to Mr. Shaw’s 
translation of “Consuelo” by the same author, is far 
better than the average of such work. It does not read 
like a translation, except when we come to the literal 
rendering of some French word by some English one 
that looks the same, but has acquired a wholly distinct 
shade of meaning. The French word ménuager, for in- 
stance, is rarely to be rendered by the English “manage,” 
and where the lover complaiiis (p. 166) that the lady 
does not manage him, he should really complain that 
she does not spare him, is not considerate with 
him. It is like the heroine of “Gates Ajar,’ who 
complains that the wild little girl is not spirituelle, 
meaning that she is not spiritually-minded, when spir- 
ituelle, in the colloquial French signification of lively or 
witty, is precisely what she is. There is no need of 
such mistakes in an English book, but in translating a 
French novel the most careful translator will sometimes 
be negligent, and Miss Vaughan seldoms errs in this 
way. 

GERMAN TALEs. By Berthold Auerbach. With an In- 
troduction by Charles C, Shacktord. 

To pass from George Sand to Auerbach is to eross the 
Rhine, literally and physically. No more clear-cut sen- 
tences, no more struggles of passion that goes too deep 
for words,—but one vast and comprehensive cloud of 
sentiment, philosophy and tobacco-smoke. If you ask 
one of Auerbach’s heroes if honesty is the best policy, 
or if he loves his grandmother,—he takes his pipe from 
his mouth, and answers,—“Pardon me, if I commence 
with an illustration.” And for the next two pages the 
illustration holds out. We got used to it in the “Villa 
on the Rhine.” But it is good for all that; one likes 








and cannot expound Hegel by moonlight without press- 
ing the hand of the friend’s sister. Is the translation of 
these tales by Mr. Shackford, or only the introduction ? 
Be that as it may, he has previously shown himself one 
of the best of translators, and this version is creditable, 
though here and there a little hasty and abrupt. 

Mrs. JERNINGHAM’s JOURNAL. New York: C. Serib- 

ner & Co. 1870. 

Mrs. Jerningham brings us back to England, and is as 
essentially national in its turn, as Auerbach or George 
Sand. It is a little poem of London society, and bears 
the mark of Coventry, Patmore through and through. 
It is the “Angel in the House” become an earthly wife; 
and how her earthly “John” orders her about, to be sure ; 
and what a pattern wife she makes in the end! There 
was a certain Massachusetts regiment in which it was 
an established maxim that “no regiment was good for 
anything till it had been trodden upon.” ‘Those who 
wish to see how the same process is to be applied toa 
wife, should read “Mrs. Jerningham.” T. W. H. 


these blonde youths, who kiss the cheeks of their friend | 
| 








“A friend of yours and mine requests me to reply to 
your article concerning my “Petition for qualified suf- 
frage tor the women of the District of Columbia,” “for,” 








he says, “I think the success of your views will lead by 
a very short step, sure to be taken, to our success,” he 
being an advocate for the universal suffrage of woman. 

{ should have written to you at once in reply to your 
strictures to my views, if I had had reason to suppose 
that you would give room to any advocacy not entirely 
in harmony with yourselves. I have tried the Inde- 
pendent and the Commonwealth, but my efforts have 
deen vain. [have printed in pamphlet form my views and 
sent them to every member of Congress, and there I 
have rested, content to let the views, which I believe 
wise and truthful, have their proper weight when the 
time comes for Congress to legislate upon the subject. 

I will give three reasons for the quajlified suffrage of 
women, and show why [ would impose restrictions 
upon women, that I do not upon men, 

1, I impose ‘no restriction upon the universal suf- 
frage of men, because I cannot. Men already have the 
ballot, and ’tis vain to attempt restrictions with them, 
while with woman it is a new thing, and in trying anew 
thing, one may avoid the evil of the old. 

2. Woman cannot fight for the laws her votes would 
make, except through a substitute 1 wouid therefore 
have her worth $300—the price accepted for a substi. 
tute in our war—and she must be willing to risk it, in 
case she were drafted, before I could think she had an 
equal right with man, to vote the colintry into, or out 
ot war. Surely there is some reason here for a proper- 
ty qualification with women that does not attach tomen! 





and the sum is so small that few capable women, who 
wished to vote, wouldfind this an insuperable objection 
to the privilege. 

3. 1 would have the franchise depend upon property 
and intelligence with women, for the sake of the stimu- 
lus it would give my sex to acquire the conditions. 
Many women lack the motive to acquire pecuniary inde- 
pendence, so long as there is a man ready to support 
them; with citizenship dependent upon property, labor 
for its sake would be ennobled. Mrs. Grundy would be 
compelled to allow the ‘ lady” to adopt a vocation as 
she does the “gentleman,” and when labor is respected 
in woman as in man, then marrying for homes, and its 
thousand attendant vices, are ended. 

For more than twenty years I have been a thorough- 
ly woman’s rights woman in the faith that “capacity 
is the limit of sphere,’—and of woman’s right to her own 
*property and wages,—and both theoretically and _practi- 
cally have never swerved from the doctrine of the equal 
dignity of labor in woman as in man. It seems to me 
that this great need of woman-respect for labor in her 
own heart and bosom, would be greatly increased if citi- 
zenship were placed before her as a motive for labor, to 
the end of acquiring property. 

I will add a fourth reason for wishing qualified suffrage 
for woman, although it may be deemed a very weak and 
poor one by go-ahead reformers and ingrained radicals! 
I believe that the class of voters that qualified suffrage 
would bring to the polls, would be much better for the 
Republic than would the whole mass of the ignorant 
and vagabond votes that universal suffrage would bring 
to cancel the intelligent. 

In conclusion let me state that you have given me the 
English name of *Harrieé” in your paper, while my par- 
ents gave me the French one of “Henrietta.” As Ido not 
care to deny their right at this late day, in the matter, I 
will thank you, if you take any notice of this, to call me— 

Henrietta C, INGERSOLL.” 

Wasuinaton, D.C. 


Our friend, Mrs. Henrietta C. Ingersoll,of Washington, 
D. C., gives her reasons above for wishing to restrict 
Woman Suffrage by educational and property qualifica- 
tions. 

The subject is sufficiently important to make its dis- 
cussion useful, and the WoMAN’s JOURNAL is open to 
every suggestion which has a legitimate bearing upon 
the question of suffrage. 

Mrs. Ingersoll concedes that an attempt to restrict 
manhood sutfrage by educational or property qualifiea- 
tions would be futile, because poor and ignorant men 
are voters already, but she evidently thinks that woman- 
hood sutlrage would be more easily attained by propos- 
ing to exclude poor and ignorant woman ;— regarding 
the principle of universal suffrage as wrong in the case 
of men. She therefore objects to it in the case of wo- 
men, because “two wrongs do not make a right.” 

Now this is precisely where we differ. Ifthe voting 
of poor and ignorant men is wrong, then it should, 
and can be stopped. There is no such thing as an in- 
curable political evil. Indeed, Massachusetts has impos- 
ed an educational qualification within a very few years, 
and Rhode Island still imposes a property qualification 
upon her citizens of foreign brith. 

It is doubtful whether the tifteenth amendment would 
be construed to forbid an educational or property quali- 
fication, though we feel very sure that it ought to be so 
construed, Therefore, if a policy of restriction is advo- 
cated, let it be applied upon principle to both sexes 
alike. 

But is said that women are non-combatants, are in 
that respect inferior to men, and, theretore, to be politi- 
cally equal, should be possessed of property sutiicient to 
hire a substitute in case of war. 

We reply that men who have lost a front tooth, who 
are physically crippled or unsound, or who are over for 
ty-five years of age, should all, upon this principle, be 
subject to a similar property qualification. This rule, if 
fully and fairly applied, would reduce our male voters at 
least one-third, but would not raise the moral and intel- 
lectual standard of voting one iota. On the contrary, 
the standard of character would be lowered in propor- 
tion as that of physical efficiency was raised, The max- 
im, “old men for council, young men for war,” would be 
reversed, and the chances of warfare and bloodshed 
largely increased. 

“Attractions are proportional to destinies.” The mil- 
itary propensities of youthful, vigorous men upon the 
animal plane, untaught by experience, and untamed by 
culture, are out of proportion to their moral and intel- 
lectual faculties. The latter mature later in life, and 
constitute the most important qualifications for votin g 
because they are the characteristics which distinguish 
the human being from the brute. 

But the fallacy consists in considering an army as the 
sole source of military efficiency. It is as though we 
should attribute the force of a blow to the clenched fist 
alone, forgetting the muscular arm behind it and the 
sound lungs and stout heart and sturdy frame behind 
both. Without brain and nerves and blood, what would 
the fist amount to? 

No nation can put all its activity into military con- 
flict. Productive industry must support the army in 
the field. The farm, the factory, the ship, the railro ad 
the hospital, the home, the nursery,—all are parts of 
one living social organism. 

No adult class are really non-combatants. Not the 
men over forty-five, nor those otherwise unfit for active 
military duty. For these are capable of productive in- 
dustry, and are often vastly more efficient in performing 
necessary social functions than the men who carry the 
musket. Not the women, without whom no nation 
could long sustain an army in the field, and who bear 
the woman’s part both in war and peace. 

Lucy Stone’s answer to this objection is irrefutable. 
“Tt is said men peril their lives for their country. But 
whose life is perilled when the soldier is born?) Who 
does picket duty without relief? Who acts as quarter- 
master for years, before the young soldier is able to 
gather his own rations.” 

We decline to estimate a woman's ability to express 
an authoritative opinion upon questions of war and 
peace as $300 inferior to a man’s ability to do the same 
thing, because both sexes are equally necessary to the 
existence of the nation, equally interested in its welfare, 
and equally entitled to represent its interests. 





So far from an educational qualification stimulating 
a disfranchised class to acquire knowledge—all experi- 
ence proves the contrary. The ignorant foreigners 
who flock to this country, and their fathers before them, 
have been governed by an educated class. The pauper 
laborers of Europe have grovelled for generations, with- 
out hope or aspiration, under the system of property 
qualifications for voting. Nobody ever heard, in Massa- 
chusetts, of a man’s learning to read and write in order 
to become a voter. Nobody ever heard, in Rhode Is- 
land, of a man’s going to work to amass property, in or- 
der to help send Messrs. Sprague and Anthony to the 
United States Senate. 

But, in the case of women, there would be a peculiar 
injustice and impolicy in requiring a property qualifica- 
tion for voting, growing out of our artificial legislation 
concerning the property of husbands and wives. The 
law regards the accumulations of the married partner- 
ship as the sole property of the husband. Everywhere 
the law gives him the earnings of the wife acquired 
within the home, and, in many States, her earnings ac- 
acquired outside of the home also. Thus married wo- 
men, as a rule, actually work during their whole lives, 
for board and clothing only. They would be excluded 
from suffrage because legally incapable of acquiring 
property. ~* 

Yet these very wives and mothers are the women 
from whose political influence we hope for the greatest 
social reformation. They will be, as a rule, the most 
thoughtful, the most disinterested, the most reliable of 
their sex, because they will be secluded by their duties 
and employments from the frivolities, ambitions and 
temptations of unmarried women. They will also be, 
more completely than other women, the representatives 
of the domestic relations, interests and affections; of 
the feminine hemisphere of human life, if we may be 
allowed the expression. ° 

Finally, we are opposed to all these restrictions be- 
cause suffrage is the right of every citizen under a rep- 
resentative government. All human beings, rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, white or black, male or fe- 
male, have rights to protect and wrongs to remedy, and 
therefore, are entitled to a voice in making the laws 
they are required to obey. In short, we believe in UNi- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE, “The rights for which we con- 
tend are the rights of Human Nature.” H. B. B. 

SITUATION WANTED for a German woman of twenty- 
five, as seamstress, companion, or assistant in house- 
work. She is very agreeable and capable, and can be 
thoroughly recommended, Enquire by letter of C. M. 
SEVERANCE, West Newton. 
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“HEDGED IN.”—We have received from Fields, Osgood 
& Co., a copy of this book, written by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, author of “Gates Ajar.” We desire to speak of 
it more fully than we can this week, owing to lack of 
space, and shall notice it next week. 





‘THE EMPIRE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 
Insurance 


Co. 


G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 


Hieadley & Clary, 


Managers New England Branch, 


382 Washington St., Boston. 


Mark the Liberal and Strong Fea- 
tures of the Empire. 


ALL Poricies NON-FORFEITABLE! 





All Policies INCONTESTABLE for any cause excepting fraud. 

All restrictions on Travel and RESIDENCE removed, and no 
permits required—experience and statistics proving them to be 
unnecessary, while they are vexatious and expensive to the in- 
sured; and no EXTRA CHARGE FOR WOMEN, or any class of 
ordinary risks. = , 

The EMPIRE stands alone in the simple justice of incontestable 
policies in case of suicide, death for crime, or by accidental cause 
of any kind. 

It has also adopted Massachusetts law in full. 





MRS. S. P. PACKARD, 
Formerly Principal of Oread Institute Worcester, Mass., is Super- 
intendent of Female Agencies, and Ladies desiring to act as 
Ageuts, or to personally insure, can call or write her, or the Man- 


agers, at this oflice. 


WHAT SAYS THE PRESS! 


“The Empire has had remarkable success. It presents strong 
features, and it is believed has no rival in its claims to public con- 
tidence."’"— Boston Journal, 


“This company is a great success; the result of able, economical 
and reliable management. Its exhibit is worthy the attention of 
all interested in the great enterprise of life insurance. The Em- 
PIRE has no superior in the country.”-—Boston Post. 


“It is with peculiar pleasure, that we speak of this company. 
Its remarkable success shows that good management and energy 
are at the base of the enterprise. The truth is, the company has 
adopted the best improvements of the day in its organization.”— 
N. E. Insurance Gazette. 





(a> Call, or send for Circulars, References, &c. 


Agents of character wanted in New England. 
Feb. 5. tf 


SAVE YOUR NATURAL TEETH. 
Ladies in Boston, worth their thousands, are told every day 
that they must have teeth extracted which might be saved for 
years if properly tilled. Artificial Teeth, the best that ean be 








made, for the same price you pay. for the poorest work. 
Jan. 22. 3m R. BROWN, 19 Winter street. 





Doty Washing Machine, 


. 
LATELY MUCH IMPROVED—AND THE NEW 


Universal Clothes Wringer, 


Improved with RowELi’s Parent DouBLE CoG-WHEELS and the 
PATENT STOP, are now unquestionably far superior to any appar- 
atus for washing clothes ever invented, and will save their cost 
twice a year by saving labor and clothes. 

Those who have used them give testimony as follows :— 

“We like our machine much; could not be persuaded to do 
without it, aud with the aid of Doty we feel tial We are masters 
of the position.” —ev, L. Scott, Bishop M. E. Church. 

“It is worth one dollar a week in any fumily.”"—N. Y. Tribune, 

“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual thanksgiving 
on Mondays for cue inventioa,”’—ev. Lhevdore L. Cuyler, 

“Every week has given it a stronger hold upon the affections of 
the inmutes of tue laundry.”’"—N. 2. Observer’. 

“1 heartily commend it to economists of time, money and con- 
tentment.””—Atev. Dr, Bellows. 

“Friend Doty :—Your last improvement of your Washing Ma- 
chine is a complete success. 1 ussure you ‘our lacuile,’ alter & 
year’s use, is thought more of to-day than ever, and would not be 
parted with under any circumstances.’ —Sodon Lobinson, 

“Your Washing Machine has been in daily use in our laundry, 
and the housekeeper expresses lersel! as luigiiy pleased With 16, 
lt certainly accomplishes a greater amoulit oF work, WIL dees lie 
bor, and does not Wear the Cloties leur us MiucH as Lue Old-fisli- 
ioned washboard, By using it one laundress is dispeusea wita.” 
—Wm, M, #, ound, Superomtendent yy dujant Department y dt. 
Catherine's Nursery, New Lurk cuy. 

“I have had one of the Universal Wringers in my house, and it 
has been used every week tor over five years, and is LOW as good 
as new. | have also lad a Doty Waster tor some tree years, 
which we use every week, and could not easily get aloug Without, 
it is as good as ever and will last years yet.’ —£, LY. bun diyek, 
Esq., Lditor of Dem, Kepublican, tlamuton, N.Y. 

“After a constant use of the Universal Clothes Wringer for 
more than four years, in Our family, 1 am authorized by Ue ‘pow. 
ers that be’ to give it the most unqualilicd praise, aud to pronounce 
it an indispensable part of the macuinery of holwesxeeping. Uur 
servants have always been willing to use 10, aud always wave liked 
it.’—Henry Ward Beecher. 

“Of Washers there is none to be compared with Doty’s.”—N. 
Y. Wribune, Dee. 1d, 69. 


PRICES.---A FAIR OFFER. 


If the Merchants in your place will not furnish, or send for the 
Machines, seud us the retail price,—Washer sl4, Lxtra Wringer 
8¥,—and we will forward either or both machines, free of freight, 
to places where no one is selling; and so sure are we they will be 
liked that we agree to refund the money if any one wishes to re- 
turn the machines free of freight, after a month’s trial, according 
to directions. 

No husband, father or brother should permit the drudgery of 
washing with the hands, fifty-two days in the year, when it can 
be done better, more expeditiously, with less labor, and no injury 
to the garments, by a Doty Clothes Washer and a Universal 
Wringer. 








Sold by dealers generally, to whom liberal discounts are made, 


R. C. BROWNING, Gen’l Agent, 


Mar.12. 32 Courtlandt Street, New Vork. lt 


KING OF PAIN. 

WARRANTED TO CURE Toothache or Neuralgia in five min- 
utes; Headache or Earache in three minutes; Rheumatism in one 
day. 

Ask your druggists for it. Take no other. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. 

(ar> Test Applications FREE. 

G78 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 12. tf 


THE BRILLIANT EVENING STAR 
Has been eclipsed by the 


QUAKER BURNER, 


Giving a light of unparalleled brightness and power, at a mere 
tritle of cost. Steady as a Quaker, strong as sunlight, and soft as 
the hues of the rainbow. Fora Night Lamp or a -ick-room is un- 
surpassed, and will-tit any Kerosene Lainp. For sale at wholesale 
and retail by S. PHMELPS & CU., Agents, 

Mar. 5. 2m 40 Bromfield street, Boston, 


MARSLON’S DINING-SALOON, | 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 
Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprictor. > 


A. M. MePHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 
PIANOS. 


Jan. 15. No. 385 Washington street. te 


SEWING MACHINES. 

W. H. BUCKLEY, 151 Washington street, offers for sale a 
LARGE and SUPERIOR STOCK of all the FIRST-CLASS MA- 
CHINES, at Low pricks. 

Machines to Rent, Exchange, or for sale on small CAsm INSTAL 
MENTS. 

151 Washington treet, 
Feb. 5. Opposite Old South Church. St 


DRY GOODS. 
Ladies especially invited to the 
EBxXTRA BARGAINS 
DRESS GOODs, CLOAKS, SHAWLS, &e., 
ba yy CURRIER’S, 94 Ilanover St. 





W. H. HENDERSON, 
(Successor to Hawes & LoGan, General Agents.) 
Clothes Wringers oft All Kinds, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
Rolls of all White Rubber furnished for repairing. Also, 


ringers b 
Feb. 5. 73 Cernhill, Bestou. 3m 











SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-LESSONS. 

This book contains a large number of sketches of subjects at- 
tractive to young pupils, and excellently designed to aid in aequir- 
ing the rudiments of art without a master. We know of few 
things more likely to interest a child than this, and those who 
have a taste for drawing will tind valuable aid in it, combined 
with the pleasantest recreation. Price 25 cents. Published by 
JOHN D. F. BROOKS, 2) Washington St. tt dan. 29. 
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